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OILING THE WAVES—A SAFEGUARD IN TEMPEST. 


Miss C. F. Gorpon Cumin collated and published in the Nine- 
teenth Century, for April last, many facts upon this topic, which will, 


“we are certain, be of great interest to our readers, 


and possibly of 


much practical value. The extract from the English Parliamentary 
Report which we add to Miss C’s article shows that the subject is at- 
tracting attention in official circles in Great Britain. 


In the course of many wander- 
ings in many lands, I have repeat- 
edly had occasion to notice the ac- 
tion of oil in smoothing the surface 
of troubled water, and have mar- 
velled that we should hear so much 
of its use, and yet continue to act 
as if it were wholly a fiction. 

It is now many years since I 
first endeavored to call public at- 
tention to the simple- precaution 
which, lying within the reach of 
all, might prove so invaluable a 
safeguard to all seafaring men, es- 
pecially suggesting that a few ex- 
tra kegs of oil should be consider- 
ed part of the necessary equipment 
of every boat that plies its trade 
along our rocky and billowy shores. 

In our schoolroom days we learnt. 
how Pliny had remarked that < all 
seas are made calme and still with 


oyle, and therefore the dyvers do 
spurt it abroad with their mouths 
into the water, because it dulceth 
the nature there of, and carrieth a 
light with it;’ and in later years it 
seemed a remarkable confirmation 
of his words to find that the divers 
of the Mediterranean actually do 
spurt oil in the manner he describ- 
ed, in order to-clear the light un- 
der the surface of the water, by 
the stillness so caused. 

The hardy Shetland men are a 
race of bold fishers, and seek their 
harvest far away in the deep sea, 
sometimes rowing forty or fifty 
miles ere they reach the best. fish- 
ing-grounds, in boats so small and 
light that a good haul soon ovyer- 
weights them. Yet in these they 
face the fiercest storms and most 
treacherous currents. The worst 
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dangers await them as they near 
home, for there are certain points 
where the currents meet, and head- 
lands, off which the sea is always 
tempestuous, while, in the straits 
between the islands, the tide rush- 
es in an impetuous flood, more like 
a rapid raging river than like a 
well-regulated ebb and flow. How- 
ever calm may be the outer sea, 
these headlong sea-rivers are al- 
ways tumultuous, breaking in 
crested billows, and marking their 
course by a pathway of foam, ex- 
tending for miles out to sea. 

Even in calm weather it is rarely 
considered safe to cross these cur- 
rents at high tide, and the experi- 
enced fishers lie off until it slack- 
ens. But when homeward-bound 
and heavily laden, they encounter 
foul weather, and are compelled to 
face these furious tideways, then 
in truth they have to encounter 
such peril as tests the coolest heads 
and most iron nerves. And then 
it is (but only when driven to the 
last extremity) that they put in 
practice the seal’s method of pro- 
ducing the ‘loom,’ and purchase 
their safety by sacrificing part of 
their hardly earned cargo. Cut- 
ting open their fish (chiefly cod 
and ling) they tear out the livers 
and, after crushing them to free 
the oil, throw them overboard on 
every side, and immediately, as if 
by a miracle, the mad raging of the 
waters is allayed. In one moment 
a film of oil overspreads the sur- 
face, and though the great waves 
still heave and roll, they are spell- 
bound and cannot break, and the 
little boat which but a few seconds 
before was in imminent danger of 
being swamped now rides securely 
on the smooth green billows, which 
from that moment have become 
powerless to work mischief. 

The idea which the Shetland 
islanders and St. Kildians thus 
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worked out for themselves had 
already presented itself to other 
men sailing on the great waters. 
About the middle of the last cen- 
tury the attention of the great 
Dr. Franklin was called to the 
subject by a letter from a gentle- 
man who told how, during a 
stormy voyage on a Dutch ship, 
the captain, in order to prevent 
the waves from breaking over the 
vessel poured a small quantity of 
olive oil into the sea—a little at a 
time, no more than four quarts 
altogether,—and so effectual did 
this prove that the writer suggest- 
ed that surely the same simple 
means might be made greater use 
of, were it only generally known. 

Dr. Franklin also observed that 
whenever whaling vessels were ly- 
ing in New-Port Harbor (Massa- 
chusetts) the water was always 
smooth on account of the leakage 
of blubber. He accordingly tried 
sundry experiments to test the 
working of this phenomenon. On 
a stormy day he went to a large 
pond which was so much exposed 
to the wind as to form waves, and 
on these he sprinkled a small quan- 
tity of oil. At first he took up a 
position to leeward, but observed 
that though the oil suddenly 
spread in all directions, it could 
not work effectually against the 
wind, as it was quickly driven 
back to the shore. So he went 
round the pond to windward, 
where he found that one teaspoon- 
ful produced an instant calm over 
a considerable space, and, spread- 
ing rapidly, soon made an oily 
film over an extent of at least half 
an acre, which became as smooth 
as a looking-glass. One drop of 
oil forms a film of about four feet 
in circumference. 

Thus in Chambers Journal, Au- 


gust 10th, 1868, they quotea state- |f 


ment from the New York Shipping 
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List for 1867, where an experienced 
shipmaster deposes that he hag 
twice saved the vessel under his 
command by oiling the sea. In 
one awful gale he lost all his sails 
and the rudder, and knew that 
his ship could not have ridden the 
storm for another hour but for this 
blessed safeguard. He had five 
gallons of oil, equal to about twenty 
quart bottles, which he started 
over the side of the vessel to wind- 
ward, allowing it to drip slowly. 
This lasted fifty-six hours, and, al- 
though the waves still heaved tu- 
multuously, the water was smooth, 
and the vessel was saved, with her 
cargo and crew. This captain rec- 
ommended that all vessels of heavy 
tonnage should be fitted with a 
couple of iron tanks of forty gallons 
each, one on each side, with faucets 
so arranged that the oil could be 
readily transferred to small casks 
in case of need. He also recom- 
mended that all ship’s boats should 
be provided with tanks of five gal- 
lons each, always kept full, and 
ready for emergencies. 

Very noteworthy is the evidence 
of Captain Betts, of the King 
Cenric, ranning from Liverpool to 
Bombay with coals. He ran into 
a heavy gale which raged furious- 
ly for tive days. Happily the chief 
officer had seen oil-bags profitably 
used during storms in the Atlan- 
tic, and bethought him of apply- 
ing the lesson, so he got two can- 
vas clothes-bags, and poured two 
gallons of common pine-oil into 
each. Having slightly punctured 
the bags, he hung one over each side 
of the vessel, towing them along. 
The effect produced was magical. 
The waves which had been break- 
ing over the vessel, causing her 
tremendous shocks, now broke at 
the distance of many yards, while 
all around the ship, and in her 
wake, lay a wide belt of perfectly 
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smooth water. The crew were 
thus enabled to repair damages, 
and were relieved from this most 
imminent danger. 

The oil in the bags lasted for 
two days, by which time the worst 
fury of the storm was over, and 
there was no occasion to renew the 
supply. So, the expenditure of 
about thirty shillings’ worth of oil 
was the means of probably saving 
a valuable ship with its cargo, 
and many precious lives. 

In the summer following the 
publication of these statistics, Mr. 
Chambers had the great satisfac- 
tion of receiving a letter from H. 
B. M.’s Consul at Wilmington, 
North Carolina, containing the 
deposition of Captain Richardson, 
master of a brigantine just arrived 
from Bristol. She had been over- 
taken off Bermuda by a heavy gale, 
which incteased to a hurricane, 
and blew for thirty-six hours, dur- 
ing which the ship was seriously 
damaged. Happily, Captain Rich- 
ardson had seen the article quoted 
above, and it occurred to him to 
try the experiment. So he pre- 
pared one canvas bag, holding 
about three quarts of kerosene oil; 
this he pierced with small holes, 
with his penknife, and having at- 
tached it to a six-fathom rope, he 
kept it trailng to windward, and 
found that the toppling seas no 
longer broke, and the vessel was 
enabled to ride out the gale which 
was the most fearful ever witness- 
ed by those on board. He con- 
sidered the safety of the vessel was 
due to the use of the oil, and rec- 
ommended others in like danger 
to prepare six-gallon canvas bags, 
and to enlarge the holes after 
awhile, the texture of the canvas 
becoming closer as it swells with 
wetting. 

Quite recently Mr. Chambers 
has received further details of cases 
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in which the crews of wrecked 
vessels have undoubtedly owed 
their lives to thus casting oil on 
the storm-vexed waves. One case 
was that of the screw steamer 
Diamond, of Dundee, recently 
wrecked on the island of Anholt. 
Her chief mate says he had often 
heard of the effect of oil in pre- 
venting the sea from breaking, 
and especially recalled its use in 
the case of a whaler in the South 
Seas, whose crew had given up all 
hope of saving her, when some oil 
casks were accidentally crushed 
with the extraordinary result that 
not another wave broke over her. 

Though the casting of oil on 
troubled waters has been so per- 
sistently regarded merely as a 
poetical figure of speech, notes of 
its actual use have occasionally 
appeared in books of travel. For 
instance, it has long been known 
that when the fishermen of Lisbon 
find the surf on the bar of the 
Tagus unusually rough, they emp- 
ty a bottle or two of oil into the 
sea and thereby smooth the waves 
so effectually that they can pass 
the breakers in safety. But no one 
ever took that hint as the embryo 
of some grand scheme for over- 
coming the horrors of landing in 
the surf at Madras, or at many 
another port where traffic is en- 
dangered by the fierceness of the 
breakers. 

The captain of a steamer writes 
that, some months ago, he en- 
countered a heavy gale in the Bay 
of Biscay. Several steamers were 
lost, and his own vessel was in 
danger, waves breaking over her 
with great violence. He had two 
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canyas bags made, each to contain 
a quart of common lamp oil The 
bags were punctured, and hung 
over each bow, with sufficient line 
to let them tow freely. The result 
was most satisfactory. Scarcely a 
sea came on board, each wave as 
it reached the oil ceasing to curl, 
and undulating past the ship with- 
out a break. The oil in each bag 
lasted eight hours. On the fol- 
lowing voyage he was compelled 
to put the matter to a still more 
practical test, and the result sur- 
passed his most sanguine expecta- 
tions. He says:— 

‘“T was compelled to abandon 
my vessel at midnight. There was 
a heavy sea, and though the boats 
were provisioned, and in readiness 
for lowering, the sea which was 
running alongside and breaking 
over the ship made me doubt the 
possibility of the boats ever living 
in it, even if the difficulty of 
launching them was overcome. 

‘*T caused two tins of common 
lamp oil, each containing about 
two gallons, to be emptied, one 
over each side; and after giving it 
time to diffuse itself over the water, 
the boats were lowered, and steer- 
ed clear of the sinking ship, with- 
out shipping so much asa bucket- 
ful of water. The waves were still 
towering thirty or forty feet above 
us but without a breaker or a 
white-topped one among them; 
while ahead and astern they were 
breaking heavily. I believe, that 
under Providence, we owe our lives 
to the use of oil, and trust that 
it may ere long be recognized 
as an efficient aid in saving life at 
sea. 


Under the heading,—“ Stilling the Waves with Oil,” the London 
Standard’s Parliamentary Report of a late date, says:— 


_ In Parliament, recently, the 
‘Earl of Carnaryon called attention 


to the effects said to be produced 
by pouring oil upon the sea in 
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- tempestuous weather, and inquir- 
ed what measures the Board of 
Trade had adopted to test the 
value of recent experiments, and 
to encourage a discovery valuable 
to life and property at sea. 

Lord Sudeley said that the idea 
of throwing oil on troubled waters 
had a certain fascination about it 
which would always render the ex- 
periment interesting. Unfortun- 
ately, it was a subject on which a 
great deal of sensational and im- 
practicable matter had been pub- 
lished. There was no doubt upon 
a certain point. With special con- 
ditions of wind, tide, and current, 
oil on troubled waters was of con- 
siderable use, and undoubtedly it 
had been found of advantage on 
tidal bars, and in case of boats 
beaching through a surf. They 
must, however, divest themselves 
of all idea that it would altogether 
prevent shipwreck and loss of life 
on harbor bars. Oil on waves had 
been constantly used on the Assy- 
rian coast, and in Pliny’s time it 
had been used by divers to keep 
the waters smooth so that they 
might get more light. Dr. Bade- 
ley, in 1857, had tried many ex- 
periments on the subject, but they 
were not very successful. A num- 
ber of papers had also been read 
at many institutions, and there 
had been a very able review article 
on the subject. The Board of 
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Trade had taken great interest in 
the matter, and they were most 
anxious to collect all the authentic 
facts which could be obtained. 
The Board of Trade, however, did 
not see its way to expend money 
or to become investors in this 
matter. It seemed to them that 
it was their duty in this respect to 
carry out the same views as they 
had in regard to railways—namely, 
to encourage experiments by oth- 
ers. After referring to Mr. Shield’s 
experiments at Peterhead, and to 
their admittedly inconclusive char- 
acter, pointing to the fact insisted 
on by many authorities, that oil 
was useless in very severe gales of 
wind, the noble lord said that 
those experiments would be repeat- 
ed during the coming winter, and 
would be carefully watched and 
recorded. ‘There was no doubt oil 
would be of use to throw overboard 
during a wreck to enable boats to 
approach, and it might be of use 
when boats were being veered 
down to a wreck from the wind- 
ward. There seemed also some- 
thing in the idea of oil attached 
to a lifebuoy, for as it would 
smooth the surface, it would enable 
the buoy to be better seen, and it 
would give the drowning man, if 
he did see it, a better chance of 
getting hold of the lifebuoy. In 
this way, therefore, it seemed very 
worthy of trial. 


From The New York Evening Post, Oct. 7th, 1882. 


SAILING VESSELS (ABOUT NEW YORK). 


THEIR CHANGE OF OCCUPATION—HOW STEAM HAS DRIVEN THEM FROM 


ONE TRADE AFTER ANOTHER—PASSENGER SLOOPS 


OF HALF A 


CENTURY AGO—MARKETMEN, LUMBERMEN, STONE-BOATS, 
AND COLLIERS—FOUR-MASTED SCHOONERS. 


Travelers on the Hudson River, 
for the last thirty or forty years, 
have seen each year the number of 
sloops and schooners engaged in 


the carrying trade between this 
and small villages and towns along 
the river grow smaller and smaller, 
until at the present time there is not 
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a single sailing vessel engaged in 
bringing farm produce to this city, 
where a quarter of a century ago 
the business was of sufficient mag- 
nitude to keep a large fleet of boats 
busy at all seasons of the year, 
when the river was open. ‘These 
boats used to moor at the foot of 
Harrison and Jay Streets, and 
wharves, piers, and streets in the 
neighborhood were crowded with 
marketmen, grocers, and others, 
every morning, purchasing their 
daily supplies. Since that time, 
however, there has been a marked 
change, and although the same 
piers are crowded with produce 
every morning, there is but little 
buying and selling on the docks, 
as all of the produce, which is 
now brought down by steamboats 
and propellers, is consigned by 
- the farmers to commission mer- 
chants in this city. 


A North River Skipper. 


When a reporter of the Hvening 
Post visited the pier at Harrison 
Street a few days ago, there was 
an old sloop lying at the bulkhead. 
The reporter went aboard, and in 
a little cabin, measuring about ten 
feet square, he found an old man 
sitting on a locker, smoking a 
short clay pipe. He was at first 
disinclined to talk, but after a 
little hesitation said:—‘‘ I used to 
run this sloop up to Cold Spring 
forty years ago, and she has made 
lots of money for me. I gave up 
the business about six or eight 
years ago. No, it is impossible 
for sailing vessels on the Hudson 
River to make money in the pro- 
duce trade, and there is not a 
single one now engaged in the 
business. The last one was hauled 
off two years ago. The trade is 
now monopolized by the steam- 
boats and propellers, which run to 
every city, village and town along 
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the river. 
of the farm produce and vegetables 
forwarded to the city from towns 
and villages along the Hudson. 
The sailing trade has died out en- 
tirely, and most of the old sloops 
and schooners which were engaged 
in it have been turned into light- 
ers and are now employed about 
the harbor, while others are used 
to carry stone, lime, and brick 
from points up the river to this 
city, or to cities in the Hastern 
States. A few years ago many of 
them were engaged in shipping 
hay from points up the river, but 
within the last five or six years 
this business has been monopolized 
by barges, which can carry heavier 
loads, and as they are towed by 
tugs can make better time than 
sailing craft. 

““T can remember,” said the old 
captain, as he filled his pipe and 
lighted it again,—‘‘ and it was not 
more than forty years ago,—when 
we used to carry a great many 
passengers on these sloops and 
schooners; that was in the days 
when steam navigation was prac- 
tically a new thing, and many 
people would not venture on the 
boats, although the competition 
between the different lines was so 
great that the rate charged for a 
deck passenger from New York 
city to Albany was reduced to six 
cents. The steamers soon des- 
troyed the passenger business for 
the sailing vessels, which of course 
could not hope to compete with 
them and supply people with three 
or four meals on the trip; and the 
boats were then altered into reg- 
ular freighters. This traffic paid 
for a number of years, but as busi- 
ness increased and these towns 
and villages grew in population, 
steamboats were built, and the 
now have a monopoly of the trade. 
I think, however, that there are — 


These boats bring all * 
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as many sailing vessels plying up 
and down the Hudson River at 
this time as there were thirty 
years ago, if not more. These 
boats are employed in bringing 
stone, brick, and cement to this 
port, and a few are engaged in the 
lumber trade, but within the last 
five or six years barges have been 
used in this business, and it does 
not pay now to take a load of 
lumber. 

‘Up to within the last six or 
eight years a number of sailing 
vessels were engaged in carrying 
coal from this city to points along 
the Hudson River, returning with 
loads of stone, brick, produce, or 
whatever they could secure; but 
this business has since that time 
been secured by canal-boats, and 
of all the sail boats now engaged 
in the trade along the Hudson 
River fully one-half probably hail 
from cities in the Eastern States.” 


A Captain on the Sound. 


Captain Ellwood, of the sloop 
Mary Elizabeth, of Southport, 
Conn., who was found on board of 
his vessel at the foot of Market 
Street, said: ‘‘ There is very little 
business for sailing vessels bring- 
ing produce to this port, compared 
with the trade carried on twenty 
years ago. Then there was a big 
fleet of boats which used to he up 
at this pier, and there was plenty 
of money to be made. Since that 
time, however, the business has 
been decreasing steadily, and there 
are not now more than fifteen or 
eighteen sailing vessels bringing 
produce to this city from the 
country towns and villages along 
the Connecticut and Long Island 
coast. This falling off in busi- 
ness is not due so much to the 
introduction of steam __ vessels, 
though that undoubtedly has had 
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something to do with it. At pres- 
ent there are steam vessels running 
to Portchester, Norwalk, Bridge- 
port, Stamford, and other points 
along the Connecticut coast, and 
to Flushing and many other points 
along the north shore of Long 
Island. I think the falling off in 
the produce trade for sailing ves- 
sels, however, is due more to the 
fact that there is a smaller amount 
of farm produce sent to this city 
than there was in former years. 
Ido not mean a smaller amount 
in proportion, but there has ac- 
tually been a falling off in quantity 
shipped to this city, and it is by 
no means as great as it was ten or 
fifteen years ago. The truth is 
that these villages and towns, 
many of which are now cities, 
have increased in population very 
rapidly in the last fifteen or twen- 
ty years, and a large share of the © 
farm produce from the neighbor- 
ing country 1s consumed by them. 
Take Bridgeport, Norwalk, and 
Stamford for instance. These 
places have within the last twelve 
or fifteen years become large manu- 
facturing centres, where small 
armies of operatives are employed, 
and the farmers in the outlying 
country can get better prices for 
their products at home than they 
can in this city. A few years ago 
I used to bring down from eighty 
to one hundred tubs of butter 
every trip, and sell it at good 
prices here. Now the trade is the 
other way, and we take butter 
from this city to the dealers at 
Bridgeport, Fairfield, and South- 
port. We used to bring down 
many eggs also, and I have carried 
on one trip as many as fifty barrels 
of them. Now they are worth 
from three to four cents a dozen 
more in Southport than they are 
here. 
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«« The character of the trade has 
entirely changed within the last 
eight or ten years, and our cargoes 
consist now principally of onions, 
potatoes, apples, hay, oats, grain, 
etc., though there is little profit 
for farmers this year in sending 
onions to this port. They are sell- 
ing here at from 75 cents to $1 
per bushel, and at Wethersfield, 
Conn.,—a few miles inland from 
Fairfield,—they bring $1 10 to 
$1 20 per bushel. Many of the 
skippers have retired from busi- 
ness, after selling their boats, 
which have been converted into 
lighters, for use about the harbor. 
Not more than thirty-five years 
ago we used to bring many pas- 
sengers to this port, in this sloop. 
At that time she was rigged with 
a quarter-deck, and had very good 
cabin and sleeping accommoda- 
tions for twelve or fifteen passen- 
gers. With the introduction of 
steam, however, this trade rapidly 
fell off, and when the New Haven 
Railroad was opened, ceased almost 
entirely, though we still have a 
passenger occasionally at this time. 
In those days there was more at- 
tention paid to passenger traffic 
than there was to freight by those 
vessels that carried passengers at 
all, and the accommodations in 
the hold and on deck for freight 
were very limited. Many boats, 
however, were used as freight- 
boats only. When the passenger 
business became no longer profit- 
able, those vessels which had been 
engaged in this trade were altered 
into freighters. The quarter-deck 
was cut away, leaving only a small 
cabin of sufficient size to accom- 
modate the crew of the vessel. 

“There are not now more than 
fifteen or eighteen sailing vessels 
engaged in bringing farm produce 
to this city. There are four boats 
to Southport, two to Westport, 
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two to Cos Cob, three or four to 
Norwalk, and one to Huntington, 
Portchester, Oyster Bay, and one 
or two other points along the north 
shore of Long Island. The busi- 
ness this year has been much better 
than in former years, and the 
crops along the Connecticut coast 
have been very good. There are 
afew extra boats engaged in the 
trade now, but it will probably not 
be many years before they will all 
have to give up the trade, —at; least 
the trade to this city,—for there is 
a large fleet of vessels plying from 
places along the Connecticut shore 
to Fall River and other points 
further east, and even going around 
Cape Cod to Boston. 

‘«The decline in this particular 
trade has not decreased the num- 
ber of sailing vessels plying on the 
Sound, and there are many more 
to-day than there were eight or 
ten years ago. The increase in the 
number of ‘ square-riggers’ is es- 
pecially noticeable, and you can 
see three or four now any day, 
where formerly one was a very 
uncommon sight. This is due in 
great measure to the abolition of 
the compulsory pilotage fees for 
vessels passing through Hell Gate, 
and now many foreign vessels, es- 
pecially Norwegian brigs and barks, 
enter and leave this port by way 
of Montauk Point. It costs much 
less, as they are not compelled 
to pay a pilot unless they em- 
ploy one, and the distance is not 
as great to points in Norway, and 
to ports in Canada, New Bruns- 
wick, and the other British Proy- 
inces in North America. The 
number of vessels passing through 
the Sound is also increased by the 
large fleets used in transporting 
stone and brick from the Hudson 
River to points in the Eastern 
States and bringing lumber or ice 
from Maine to New York.” 
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An Official View. 
_ Samuel Hopper, of the Naviga- 
tion Division of the Custom-House, 
said:—‘‘T cannot tell the exact 
number of sailing vessels which 
are engaged in trade in or about 
this harbor. There are now some 
2,400 sailing vessels hailing from 
this port, with coasting licenses. 
It is impossible to say how many 
of this number are now about 
this port, for it is only necesssary 
for them to visit the port once 
a year for examination and to 
have their new papers filed. 
This coasting license permits a 
vessel to carry on trade to or from 
any port in the United States, and 
many vessels registered here may 
be engaged in business in Florida 
or Maine. Then, again, many of 
the sloops and schooners doing 
business at this port, or along the 
Hudson River, are sailing under 
coasting licenses obtained in some 
other district. There is a large fleet 
of boats engaged in transporting 
lumber, lath, and ice from Maine 
to this port; formerly there were 
many sail-boats engaged in bring- 
ing lumber down the Hudson 
River, but this trade is now prac- 
tically monopolized by barges and 
canal-boats, and at the present 
time about the only sailing vessels 
to be seen on the Hudson River 
above this city are engaged in bring- 
ing brick, stone, or cement to this 
city. There are a few sloops and 
schooners engaged in carrying coal 
from the depots at Rondout and 
Newburgh to the Eastern States, 
but even in this business steam is 
fast supplanting sailing vessels. 
The fleet of market vessels which 
twenty-five or thirty years ago 
found employment in bringing 
produce to this city from towns 
and villages along the Hudson 
River has entirely disappeared. 
This business was at its height 


about thirty-five years ago. No, 
we have no statistics here showing 
the number of vessels engaged in 
this trade, but every little town 
and hamlet had one or more boats, 
some of the larger towns furnish- 
ing employment for six or seven 
boats. To-day there is not one 
engaged in the trade. Many of 
them are now used in carrying 
brick, stone, or lumber, while others 
have been transformed into light- 


ers, and are at work about the 
harbor. On the Hast River and 


Sound there are a few sloops and 
schooners engaged in this trade, 
but the number is very small com- 
pared with what it was twenty- 
five years ago. There are a few 
vessels,—not more than ten or a 
dozen,—hailing from this port, en- 
gaged in the fishing trade. Most 
of the boats bringing fish to this 
port hail from Boston or other 
cities in the Eastern States. 

** A large proportion of the sail- 
ing vessels hailing from this port 
are engaged in the coasting trade, 
many, as I have said, bringing 
lumber, lath, ice, etc., from Maine, 
while a still larger number are 
regularly employed in trade be- 
tween this port and Charleston, 
8. C., Savannah, Ga., Fernandina, 
Jacksonville, and Pensacola, Fla. 
The vessels from Florida and 
Georgia bring lumber to this port, 
or to ports in the Kastern States, 
while others bring vegetables and 
fruit from South Carolina and 
other Southern States. Most of 
them are schooner-rigged. There 
has been a great improvement in 
the building of these vessels in the 
last ten or fifteen years. In fact, 
there has been as great an advance 
as in steamers. A few years ago 
a schooner of 300 tons’ burthen 
was considered a large-sized vessel 
of her class. Now there are many 
sailing vessels running to and from 


this port of 3,000 tons’ burthen. 
They, of course, are square-rigged, 
but within the last few years 
schooners have taken the place of 
small-sized, square-rigged boats. 
These schooners are rigged with 
three masts, and are built longer, 
deeper, and narrower than the 
old style of barks or brigs. 
With this rig and large sails which 
can be handled more readily, and 
with a smaller crew, a three-mast- 
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ed schooner of 600 or 700 tons can 
be managed much more easily 
than an old style square-rigged 
vessel of 400 or 500 tons, and can 
carry heavier cargoes in proportion 
to the size. There are a few four- 
masted schooners running to 
Southern ports, not more than 
four or five in all. This style of 
rig is more of an experiment than 
anything else, and has not, I be- 
lieve, proved a profitable one.” 


PERILS ON INLAND WATERS. 


The statement of Miss Morrison, one of the two survivors of the 
unfortunate passengers and crew on board the steamer Asia, lost in 
September on Lake Erie, shows that sea-dangers and sufferings are 


not limited to ocean waters. 
paper correspondent :— 

<*T went on board the Asia at 
Owen Sound. I had a ticket for 
Sault Ste. Marie. The Asza reach- 
ed Owen Sound at eleven o’clock 
Wednesday night and remained 
about an hour taking in passen- 
gers and freight. I saw seven per- 
sons buy tickets at Owen Sound— 
five men and two women. One of 
the women had a child about a 
year old with her. Two of the men 
looked like commercial travelers 
and the others like laborers. I 
knew none of their names. There 
may haye been more got on board 
there, but those were all I obsery- 
ed. I gota stateroom along with 
two other young ladies, one, Miss 
McNas, who got on board at Col- 
lingwood. Ido not remember the 
name of the other. They were not 
companions, but the rooms were 
so full that the cabin maid put 
them in the double berth and gave 
me the other. I went to bed be- 
fore the boat touched at Presque 
Isle, but mate McDonatp told me 
in the morning that they took on 
hay, but no passengers at Presque 
Isle. The mate was my cousin. 


She furnished the following to a news-— 


& 


It did not get very rough until 
eight o’clock in the morning. I 
was up then, but was seasick and 
took no breakfast. I saw four 
women with children in the cabin 
—one had four, one had two, and 
two had one each. ‘They were two 
families, and had taken a deck 
passage. I noticed the four women 
and their children particularly. 
The women were all sick and the 
cabin maid was feeding the chil- 
dren. There may have been other 
ladies in the open air. I knew 
there was danger. I saw people 
putting on life preservers. I lay 
down and thought I would not 
move if the boat were sinking. 
The boat rolled on her side and I 
thought it was sinking, when I 
jumped up and went into the ad- 
joining stateroom, where a woman 
and two children were. I found 
her asleep and awoke her, but [ 
think she never left the cabin. — 
Her children were a small one 
about two years of age and a child 
in the arms. I then put on a life 
preserver and sat by the cabin door. © 
Before I went to my stateroom I 
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asked the mate if there was any 
great danger. He said there was 
a very heavy sea, but they had al- 
ready thrown some horses over- 
board and would throw off all the 
freight they could. I could hear 
a great noise made by the horses. 


The Steamer Founders. 


**T had leopes the boat would be 
saved till I saw water coming into 
the cabin. I was on the upper side 
of the boat. She lay now on her 
side. I took hold of the rail, shd 
down into the water and sank. I 
came up by the side of the captain’s 
boat. He took me by the wrist 
and the mate helped to pull me 
up. My stateroom companions 
were both in the same boat, but 
no other women or children. I 
saw the other two life-boats, both 
full. The captain and mate had 
oars and tried to take care of our 
boat. The steamer now went down 
and left wreckage floating all 
around. I saw the other two boats 
upset twice, and each time the 
number of passengers was largely 
reduced. The three boats drifted 
together forashort time. I heard 
those in the other boats call to the 
captain for oars. One of the two 
boats had no oars, one had one 
and our boat two. The captain 
could spare none. Our boat went 
along quite nicely for some min- 
utes; the others capsized almost 
immediately. They had nothing 
to help themselves with. I was 
sitting in the bow of our boat 
looking back toward the wreck. 
I saw the other two boats tip over 
three times, and when I next saw 
them they were empty, no one even 
clinging to their sides. 


Only Two Saved. 


«‘T am sure none were saved ex- 
cept TrnKIs and myself. Finally 
our boat upset and we lost both 
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oars. We were then at the mercy 
of the waves, and were upset four 
times in all. There were eighteen 
persons in the boat before she up- 
set. Two women were lost the 
first time. It became calmer near 
dark and the boat did not upset 
again. About this time we picked 
up a floating oar, but were too ex- 
hausted to use it. The mate told 
me to hold on to the life line what- 
ever happened, and I never let go. 
When the boat upset I hung on 
and came up with it. 


Dying in the Boat. 


““ None of the five men died un- 
til after dark. The mate got upon 
his knees and said he could see 
land. This cheered us all. The 
captain seemed very sad and seldom 


spoke. None had hats or coats on 
but Tinkis. I had neither hat nor 
shawl. We were all in the water 


up to our knees, but the water was 
not up to the seats. If we had had 
a bailing dish we could have bailed 
out the boat after the sea went 
down, but we had nothing to doit 
with. The men all died quietly 
and seemed to go to sleep. The 
mate put his head up to my face 
in the dark and asked if it was me. 
I said yes. My hair was flying 
around. He seized it in his death 
grasp and pulled down my head. 
I asked the captain, who was near, 
to release my hair. He did so and 
the mate soon breathed his last. 
We saw a light at Byng Inlet 
about dark and could see it all 
night, but drifting south shortly 
after, the mate died and the cap- 
tain lay down. I tried to arouse 
the captain but he was dead. I 
think this was about midnight. 
Mr. Tinkis and I kept up a conver- 
sation. I was nervous and feared 
that Tinkis would lay down his 
head like the rest. I asked him to 
come to the bow, but he said we 
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would balance the boat better by 
remaining as we were, and that he 
would not go to sleep. 


Taking out the Dead. 


“Daylight finally dawned and 
revealed the shore near by. Tinkis 
worked the boat toward the shore 
with the oar we had picked up. It 
was a beautiful, warm morning, 
and the sun warmed us and dried 
our clothing. We got on the rocks 
shortly after sunrise. We attempt- 
ed to walk across the island, think- 
ing that we might find some house. 
IT could not walk, so we returned 
to the boat. Tinkis took the bodies 
out, I conld not help him. He 
then pried the boat off with the 
oar. He then worked the boat 
down the beach, but made poor 
headway. Darkness coming on I 
was afraid it would get rough, so 
we landed, broke boughs for our 
bed and put some under and some 
over us. I slept some, but was 
nervous. We were up before sun- 
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rise and got into ourboat. It was 
calm then. We rowed a short time, 
but then gave it up and went ashore 
and laid down on the rocks and 
went to sleep. 


Discovered by an Indian. 


“An Indian came along and 
woke us up and asked if we were 
lost. We said we were.g His squaw 
was in a boat. We asked him how 
far it was to a house. He said it 
was twenty-two miles, and asked if 
we were hungry. He then got some 
bread and pork from his boat. I 
could not eat, but I drank some 
cold tea. Tinkis offered the In- 
dian his watch to take us to Parry 
Sound. We had but little to eat 
on the way. The squaw made me 
a bed in the boat and I slept there 
Sunday night quite comfortably. 
Tinkis never gave up except on 
Saturday morning, when we lay 
down on the rocks ‘to die. I[ 
thought of the ‘babes in the 


woods,’ but saw no hope of rescue.” 


Correspondence of the New York Evening Post. 
A" DE GAY HED WHALING PORT? 


THE LOST BUSINESS OF SAG HARBOR—OLD CAPTAINS’ AND SHIPPERS’ 
RECOLLECTIONS OF SHIPS AND CREWS AND CRUISES. 


Sac Harpor, L. I., Aug. 1st, 1882. 

In 1845, this village had a pop- 
ulation of 2,700 souls; the last 
census gives it but 1,996. The 
grand list of the town shows a 
more startling decrease, all attrib- 
utable to the loss of the whaling 
interest, which forty years ago 
lined its docks with ships and 
made the town a familiar name in 
every Old World port, and in the 
islands of the sea as well. This 
decadence is made more manifest 
by a stroll through the village. 
You walk through streets where a 
slumberous quiet prevails, and 
whose dust rests undisturbed by 


traffic. You pass fine old country 
seats gained by adventurous yoya- 
ges in the Atlantic and Pacific, 
from the Arctic to the Antarctic, 
but whose occupants are rarely to 
be tempted now from their snug 
harborage. Along the front are 
ruins of oil-cellar, warehouse, 
cooper-shop and sail-loft, covering 
acres; two or three old hulks, 
foundered and rotting on the shal- 
lows, and a long dock, untenanted 
save by fishing smacks, with per- 
haps two or three old whalemen 
lounging listlessly upon it, and a 
single craft loading with cord- 
wood, sole representative of the 


| 


} 


| 
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hurry and bustle that once charac- 
terized it. To gain a vivid idea 
of the town at its best estate, how- 
ever, one must win the confidence 
of one of the old ship captains 
who still remain snugly moored in 
the port, or, better still, get an 
interview with some member of 
the old shipping firms, who once 
had their score of vessels out in as 
many seas, and handled products 
to the value of millions annually. 
In his former shipping-office I met 
recently a gentleman of the latter 
class, who favored me not only 
with many interesting facts con- 
cerning the prosecution of the 
business in former days, but with 
much agreeable reminiscence be- 
sides. The shipping-office was in 
itself a study: a small room with 
bare floors, fitted with a stove, 
desk, arm-chairs, and a quaint old 
secretary, in which was stored a 
variety of old books and documents 
—ledgers filled with long columns 
of figures, musty log-books, records 
of long-forgotten voyages, invoices, 
manifests, clearances, contracts, 
advances, outfits, leases of vessels, 
and the like, with samples of oil, 
whaling relics, and curiosities 
from foreign climes. Quite fre- 
quently during the conversation 
my informant refreshed his mem- 
ory by a reference to this store of 
documents. 


The Activities of Forty Years Ago. 


It is a fact not generally known, 
perhaps, that the first vessel to 
make a long-distance whaling 
yoyage sailed from Sag Harbor. 
She was gone but a few months, 
running down into the South At- 
lantic, and returned unsuccessful. 
Nothing daunted, her owners fit- 
ted out other vessels, which re- 
turned with full holds, netting 
them a handsome profit. New 
London, Stonington, New Bed- 
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ford, and Nantucket,—all nearly 
opposite,—were quick to perceive 
the possibilities of the whale fish- 
ery assured by this successful 
voyage, and engaged in the busi- 
ness with ardor. The palmy days 
of the town and of the whaling 
industry culminated in 1845. At 
this time the village had sixty- 
four ships scattered over the globe 
in pursuit of whales; and my in- 
formant had counted as many as 
fourteen ships lying in the harbor 
at one time waiting to unload 
cargo. He gavea vivid picture of 
the ‘“‘ high days” witnessed in the 
village then. Ships lay three 
abreast at the long dock. Hight 
hundred riggers, coopers,  sail- 
makers, and steyedores went on 
and off the wharves daily. Thous- 
ands of barrels of oil lay in the oil 
cellars, piled tier above tier and 
covered with seaweed. Great ware- 
houses, three stories high, the 
upper stories filled with whalebone 
and spermaceti, the lower used as 
sail and rigging lofts, alternated 
along the water front with rows of 
long cooper shops. Lighters were 
coming and going from the ships 
in the bay, hundreds of carts moy- 
ing oil and bone from the docks, 
the adze of the cooper and hammer 
of blacksmith and outfitter rang 
all day long, and the streets were 
filled with crews of outgoing or 
incoming Vessels, attended by their 
wives, daughters and sweethearts, 
mingling welcomes and farewells, 
weeping and laughter. Four firms 
in the village at this time were 
among the heaviest owners in the 
trade—Howell Brothers & Hunt- 
ington, Mulford & Slate, Charles 
T. Deering, and H. & S. French. 
The majority of the ships, how- 
ever were owned by a number of 
stockholders who formed regularly 
organized companies. 

The vessels employed were rarely 
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new; more often packet-ships whose 
defective sailing qualities unfitted 
them for passenger traffic, or old 
craft that had outlived their useful- 
ness. Of the latter class some nota- 
ble vessels came into the hands 
of the shipmasters, among them 
the Thames, famous in missionary 
annals; and the Cadmus, the ship 
that brought Lafayette to this 
country in 1824, ‘These were pur- 
chased or leased by the shipping 
firms, refitted, and sent out on 
voyages of from one to three years’ 
duration. Whaling cruises were 
at first limited to the North and 
South Atlantic, but as the whales 
became less and less plentiful there, 
they were extended until they 
embraced the entire circuit of the 
globe. A favorite three years’ 
voyage in 1845 was to the Azores, 
thence to St. Helena, and down 
the West Coast, around the Cape 
of Good Hope, through the Indian 
Ocean to Australia, thence to the 
North Pacific, thence south 
through the Polynesian Islands 
around Cape Horn, and home. 


A Whaler’s Outfit. 


It was no light matter to fit out 
a vessel for one of these voyages. 
The sails, running rigging, cables, 
aud boots were inspected with the 
utmost care. From a paper con- 
taining instructions to the outfitter 
of the ba.k Pacific, bound on a 
three years’ voyage, I find he was 
to ‘* have yards all up to topmast 
heads, spare spars, if any, on deck, 
jib-boom rigged in, anchors on 
bows, both chains on deck and 
forward to windlass, or between 
windlass and bow; rigging all over- 
hauled, mizzen rigging all new, 
including backstays; all head rig- 
ging new, also fore topmast and 
topgallant stays.” This done, a 
crew of twenty-two picked men 
was to be provided, with three 
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boats and their complement of 
harpoons, lances, lines, and hatch- 
ets, together with 2,000 or 3,000 
well-seasoned barrels and a great 
variety of provisions and miscel- 
laneous stores. A little book con- 
taining the list of articles furnish- 
ed the bark Pacific above men- 
tioned in 1852 lies before me, and 
to satisfy the reader’s curiosity I 
subjoin a list of the most impor- 
tant. Under the head of provis- 
ions and cabin stores were:—1l 
barrel kiln-dried meal, 500 pounds 
pork hams, 100 gallons vinegar, 2 
quintals codfish, 500 pounds sugar, 
400 pounds coffee, 400 pounds 
dried apples, 2 boxes raisins, 30 
barrels beans, 20 bushels corn, 160 
bushels potatoes, 200 gallons lamp 
oil, 1 box sperm candles, 3 boxes 
hard soap, 14 chests of tea, 50 
pounds crushed sugar, 6 pounds 
mustard, 25 pounds black pepper, 
20 pounds ginger, 28 pounds spices, 
30 pounds saleratus, 1 box pepper 
sauce, 3 bags table salt, 6 packages 
preserved meats. In her medicine 
chest she carried 1 case Holland 
gin, 1 gallon brandy, 1 of port 
wine, and 10 of whiskey. Under 
the head of ‘‘ miscellaneous” ar- 
ticles were tar, 20 cords of oak 
wood, chains, head straps, old 
junk, white oak butts, boat knees, — 
stems and timbers, 15 pounds sand, 
1 cask sawdust, 1 cask lime, 3. 
whaling guns, 50 bomb lances, 
lance powder, 1 spun yarn winch, 
and 1 mincing machine. As ‘‘ ship 
chandlery ” she carried scrubbing 
brushes, chopping knives, lamp 
wicks, coffee mills, Bristol brick, 
sieves, 4 sets knives, beeswax, 
tacks, brass and iron screws, shoy- 
els, hoes, rigging leather, pump. 
leather, matches, and ensigns, 29. 
varieties of coopers’ tools, and 
quite an assortment of crockery 
and tinware. Under the head of. 
‘““cordage” there were 20 manilla 


‘ 


and 8 coils manilla rope. 


- one—hundreth—and—tenth 
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lines, 2 tarred, 1 coil lance line, 1 
coil marline, 4 coils spun yarn; 12 
coils ratlnes, ropes for jib-stay, 
Under 
head of ‘‘slops,’” tobacco, reefing 
jackets, duck trousers, and den- 
ims, Guernsey frocks, twilled ker- 
sey shirts, tarpaulin hats, south- 
westers, mounted palms, shoes, 
and brogans are enumerated. 


“On the Lay.” 


Captain, mates, and seamen all 


| sailed ‘‘on the lay,” that is, for a 


certain percentage of the cargo se- 
cured. This percentage varied 


| with the different owners and cap- 


tains. Usually a captain received 


, one-sixteenth, a mate one-twenty- 


fourth, a boat-steerer one-nine- 
tieth, and ordinary seamen one- 
of the 
catch. The remainder fell to the 
owners, who bore all the expenses 
of the voyage. This system gave 
every man an interest in securing 
a ‘big lay,” and worked admira- 
bly. An outcome of this plan, 
which entailed no end of loss and 
vexation on the owners, was the 
system of ‘“‘advances,” by which 
they advanced to the men tobacco, 
clothes, and money, often to the 
full value of their share in the 
prospective cargo. 

The return of a vessel from a 
three years’ voyage was an event 
in the village. Keen eyes were 
generally on the watch, and as 
soon as she was sighted a pilot- 
boat, filled with the owners and 
friends of the ship’s officers, sailed 
down the harbor to welcome her. 
Meanwhile news of the arrival 
spread through the village, and 
with marvellous rapidity to the 
outlying hamlets, Bridgehampton, 
Easthampton, etc., whence the 
crews were largely recruited, and 
as the vessel drew up to the dock 
a throng of friends and relatives 


of the crew were gathered to greet 
them. The scene that ensued may 
be imagined; it was not without 
its more sombre aspects, however, 
for often it could only be said of 
some one that he had been crushed 
in the whale’s jaws, or by a fall 
from the masthead, or had perish- 
ed of fever and been buried on 
some island of the sea. The men 
ashore, the owners and skipper 
made an inspection of the cargo; 
vials were filled with samples of 
oil to be forwarded to the commis- 
sion houses in New York through 
whom the cargo was sold, and the 
vessel was ordered unloaded. 


Stories of Large Profits. 


Traditions of wonderfully lucra- 
tive voyages made by some of these 
vessels still linger inthe port. The 
Thomas Jefferson, after a year’s 
voyage, returned with $132,000 
worth of oil and bone. She cost 
her owners $17,000, and netted 
them that year $40,000. The ship 
Hudson, absent from her dock just 
seven months, thirteen and one- 
half days, without sighting land in 
the interim, brought back 2,500 
barrels of oil. The ship Cadmus 
made as gooda voyage. The bark 
Pacific was most unfortunate at 
first. At Pernambuco, on her first 
voyage, she lost her captain, and 
was obliged to return. On a sec- 
ond venture to the Pacific she was 
dismasted by a typhoon, and again 
returned empty. On her third 
voyage she netted her owners 
$7,000. Loss and risk were inci- 
dent to the business, however, as 
in the case of the ship Flying 
Oloud, owned in Sag Harbor, but 
sent to New Bedford with a full 
cargo for a market. There her 
owners were offered seventy-two 
cents per gallon for their oil, but 
preferred to ship it to England, 
where they secured, after nearly a 
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year’s delay, twenty-six cents per 
gallon. 

I was curious to learn the cause 
for the decline of this once lucra- 
tive business, and was surprised to 
find it attributed almost solely to 
the California excitement of 1849. 
Whalemen, from their life of ad- 
venture, were at once attracted by 
tales of the richness of the new 
El Dorado, and removed thither 
by hundreds. Whole crews desert- 
ed from whale ships lying in San 
Francisco, and made for the dig- 
gings, so that, with none to man 
them, the vessels were laid up at 
the wharfs. <A great fire in 1845, 
which destroyed docks, ware- 
houses, and other appliances, also 
contributed to this end. 

Cabal: 


a 


A Japanese Port—The Yoko- 
hama Water Front. 


The Hatoba, or landing place 
for the port of Yokohama, is a 
busy place, for at this point is re- 
ceived all the merchandise .that is 
imported, and from it is shipped all 
the freight exported. The com- 
merce of this port, which com- 
prises nearly seventy per cent. of 
the import and export trade of the 
empire, amounts to about sixty 
millions of yenayear. The Hato- 
ba is a stone pier or mole, running 
out from the water front a distance 
of 133 paces, when it takes the 
form of a segment of a circle for a 
distance of 250 paces. It is 12 
paces wide and has a rampart on 
its outer side about 5 feet wide 
and 3$ feet high. Inside of this 
pier lie the cargo boats and sam- 
pans, steam launches and smaller 
fry. The inner side of it is built 
sloping up from the tide at an 
angle of about thirty-five degrees, 
the outer face being perpendicular 
to the sea. The Hatoba is really 
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a breakwater for the security of 
the cargo sampans used in convey- 
ing freight to and fro between the 
shore andships. The customs de- 
partment is situated here, and im- 
ported merchandise is landed im- 
mediately into the public sheds, 
where the customs examination is 
made. At the junction of the 
mole with the land is placed an 
inspector, whose duty it is to ex- 
amine all baggage and _ parcels 
brought on shore or that are being 
taken on board ship, a sharp su- 
pervision being exercised over what 
is being taken off because of the 
export duty levied on many arti- 
cles. Standing on the Hatoba and 
looking north, the bay with its 
shipping is before you. The hills 
of Kanawaga and the town are 
seen on the west and north. To 
the east runs the water front, or 
Bund, of Yokohama. From the 
Hatoba the Bund measures some 
1.200 paces, where it is terminated 
by a canal, which is cut at the 
foot of the Bluff, as the range of 
hills on which the foreign private 
settlement is made is called. The — 
Bund has a roadway of about forty © 
feet in width, with a sidewalk on 
the side farthest from the water. 
To protect the incautious, about — 
six feet from the face of the water 
front posts are set every six feet, 
and they have large iron chains 
running between them. At high © 
tide the water washes against this 
water front, which is of masonry, 
about four feet high; but at slack 
water the shore is bare for fifty or — 
sixty feet, and is a great resort of | 
diggers for clams when in season. — 
The view from the Bund is very 
charming, the expanse of the bay — 
northward and eastward being of | 
such extent that on the horizon it — 
is lost in the shadowy outline of 
the farther shore. It does not lack — 
for breadth, and is full of life. 


AND SEAMEN’S FRIEND. oat 


Her Tour. 


Yes, we’ve been traveling, my dear, 
Three months, or such a matter, 

And ‘tis a blessing to get clear 
Of all the clash and clatter. 

Ah! when I look the guide-book through, 
And see each queer place in there, 

*Tis hard to make it seem quite true 
That I myself had been there. 


Our voyage? Oh, of course ’twas gay— 
Delightful! splendid! glorious! 

We spurned the shore—we sped away— 
We rode the waves victorious. 

The first mate’s mustache was so grand! 
The ocean sweet, though stormy 

(I was so sick I could not stand, 
But husband saw it for me). 


At Queenstown we saw land once more— 
Ground never looked so pretty! 
We took a steam-car near the shore 
For some light-sounding city. 
A very ordinary stone 
We had to kiss at Blarney; 
The beggars wouldn’t let us alone 
That half-day at Killarney. 


The Giant’s Causeway? ‘Tis arranged 
With no regard to science; 

It must somehow of late have changed— 
At least we saw no giants. 

Some funny little scrubs of folks 
Sold pictures, and were merry; 

The men were full of yarns and jokes, 
The women barefoot, very. 


Old Scotland? Yes, all in our power 
We did there, to be thorough: 

We stopped in Glasgow one whole hour, 
Then straight to ‘‘ Edinborough.” 

At Abbotsford we made a stay 
Of half an hour precisely 

(The ruins all along the way 
Were ruined very nicely). 


We did two mountains in the rain, 
And left the others undone, 

Then took the “ Flying Scotchman ” train 
And came by night to London. 

Long tunnels somewhere on the line 
Made sound and darkness deeper. 

No; English scenery is not fine, 
Viewed from a Pullman sleeper. 


Oh, Paris! Paris! Paris! ’tis 
No wonder, dear, that you go 
So far into the ecstasies 
About that Victor Hugo! 
He paints the city, high and low, 
With faithful pen and ready, 


(I think, my dear, I ought to know— 
We drove there two hours steady). 


Through Switzerland by train? Yes, I 
Enjoyed it, in a measure; 

But still the mountains are too high 
To see with any pleasure. 

Their tops—they made my neck quite stiff, 
Just stretching up to view them; 

And folks are very foolish if 
They clamber clear up to them! 


Rome, Venice, Naples, and the Rhine? 
We did them—do not doubt it; 
This guide-book here is very fine— 
*T will tell you all about it. 
We've saved up Asia till next year, 
If business gets unravelled. 
What! going? Come again; and, dear, 
I will not seem so travelled. 
Will. Carleton, in Harper’s Magazine for 
November. 


oie Se ae 
Columbus and his Sailors. 


When we think how supersti- 
tion, gradually retiring from the 
world, still keeps its grasp upon 
the sailors of to- -day, we can imag- 
ine how it must have ruled the ig- 
norant seamen of Columbus. The 
thoughtful, lonely ways of of their 
admiral made him only an object 
of terror; they yielded to him with 
wonderful submission, but it was 
the homage of fear. The terror 
reached its climax when they en- 
tered the vast ‘‘Sargasso sea,” a 
region of gulf-weed,—a tract of 
ocean as large as France, Hum- 
boldt says,—through which they 
sailed. Here at last, they thought, 
was the home of all the monsters 
depicted in the charts, who might 
at any moment rear their distorted 
forms from the snaky sea-weed, 


Like demons’ endlong tresses, they sailed 
through. 


At the very best, they said, it 
was an inundated land (tierras an- 
egadas)—probably the fabled sunk- 
en island Atlantis, of which they 
had heard; whose slime, tradition 
said, made it impossible to explore 


that sea, and on whose submerged 
shallows they might at any time 
be hopelessly swamped or entan- 
gled. ‘‘Are there no graves at 
home,” they asked each other, ac- 
cording to Herrera, ‘‘that we 
should be brought here to die?” 
The trade-winds, afterward called 
by the friars ‘‘ winds of mercy,” 
because they aided in the discovery 
of the new world, were only winds 
of despair to the sailors. They be- 
heved that the ships were sailing 
down an inclined slope, and that 
to return would be impossible, 
since it blew always from home. 
There was little to do in the 
way of trimming sails, for they 
sailed almost on a parallel of lati- 
tude from the Canaries to the Ba- 
hamas. Their severest labor was 
in pumping out the leaky ships. 
The young adventurers remained 
listlessly on deck, or played the 
then fashionable game of primero, 
and heard increduously the daily 
reports told by Columbus of the 
rate of sailing. They would have 
been still more incredulous had 
they. known the truth. <‘* They 
sighed and wept,” Herrera says, 
‘‘and every hour seemed like a 
year,” The same Spanish annalist 
compares Columbus to St. Christo- 
pher in the legend bearing the in- 
fant Christ across the stream on 
his shoulders; and the explorer 
was often painted in that charac- 
ter in those days. But the weight 
that Columbus had to bear up was 
a wearisome and unworthy load. 
Sometimes they plotted to throw 
him overboard by a maneuver (con 
disimulacion, Herrera says) in- 
tending to say that he fell in while 
star-gazing. But he, according to 
Peter Martyr dealt with them now 
by winning ways, now by encour- 
aging their hopes (dlandis modo 
verbis, ampla spe modo). If they 
thought they saw land, he encour- 
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aged them to sing an anthem; 
when it proved to be but a cloud, 
he held out the hope of land to- 
morrow. They had sailed August 
3rd, 1492, and when they had been 
out two months (October 3rd), he 
refused to beat about in search of 
land, though he thought they 
were near it, but he would press 
straight through to the Indies. 
Sometimes there came a contrary 
wind, and Columbus was cheered 
by it, for it would convince his 
men that the wind did not always 
blow one way, and that by patient | 
waiting they could yet return to 
Spain. — 
As the days went on the signs 
of land increased, but very slowly. 
When we think of the intense im- | 
patience of the passengers on an | 
ocean steamer after having been ten 
long days on the water, even though 
they know precisely where they 
are, and where they are going, 
and that they are driven by me- 
chanical forces stronger than wind 
or wave, we can imagine some of 
the feelings of Columbus and his 
crew as the third month wore on. 
Still there was no signs of hope | 
but a pelican to-day and a crab to- | 
morrow; or a drizzling rain with- | 
out wind,—a combination which | 
was supposed to indicate nearness | 
to the land. There has scarcely | 
been a moment in the history of | 
the race more full of solemn conse- | 
quences than that evening hour | 
when, after finding a carved stick | 
and a hawthorn branch, Columbus | 
watched from the deck, in the | 
momentary expectation of some 
glimpse of land. The first shore | 
light is a signal of success and tri- | 
umph to sailors who cross the At- | 
lantic every three weeks. What, | 
then, was it to the patient com- | 
mander who was looking for the 
first gleam from an unknown) 
world?—T. W. Higginson. 
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WORK AMONG SEAMEN. 
CORRESPONDENCE, REPORTS, &c. 


At Stations on the Foreign Field. 


Norway. 
CHRISTIANTA, 


Mr. H. H. Jounsoy, missionary, has 
been seriously ill, but is now convalescent, 
and instead of being called on by the 
doctor now goes to see the latter. He 
hopes to take up his work for sailors, 
again, ere long. Meanwhile, other faithful 
hands bear it forward. 

SS eee 
Germany. 
HAMBURG. 


The offer of Messrs. James Currie & Co. 
of Leith, Scotland, towards the liquida- 
tion of the debt on the Brrrish anp Am- 
ERICAN SAILORS INSTITUTE, referred to in 
the last Magazine, is limited in time to 
December 31st, 1882 2, and the loeal com- 
mittee, who pay 481° marks* annual 
ground rent, and an annual interest of 
2,405.50 marks, have issued a circular 
with a strong appeal for aid. The work 
done at the Institute for seamen is too 
steadily reported in these columns as real- 
ly successful, to allow a question in the ad- 
ministration of our own Society as to the 
propriety of aiding it,—and we emphasize 
the call of the local committee for assist- 
ance to enable them to avail themselves 
of the proffer made by the Messrs. Currie. 
That proffer is to add one-fourth, up to 
£250, to any sum that may be raised for 
the diminution of the debt on the prop- 
erty, which is now 56,000 marks. The 
Institute is a substantial building, and its 
influence for good can hardly be over- 
stated. The two joint Secretaries at H. 
are Rev. C. F. WrrpEMANN, and Rey. S. 
W. THompson, and we presume that 
funds may be sent to either gentleman. 


Japan. 
YOKOHAMA, 


In 1881, the number of visitors at the 
Seamen’s Reading Room was 4,734, and 
the nuniber of sailors present at Temper- 
ance and Gospel meetings was 5,359. 
A very effective step to supply food and 
refreshments in connection with the meet- 
ings was taken by several Yokohama la- 
dies, who in turn gratuitously supply, 
monthly, hot coffee and slices of cake, 
given after attending the services to those 
who do attend them. The Japan Daily 
Herald remarks on this :— 


““In the absence of any coffee rooms 
here in the English style, ‘which are ex- 
tensively patronised in England by sail- 
ors ashore, they and other seafaring men 
whose means do not permit them to go 
into expensive hotels, should always find 
a cup of tea or coffee, and a little light 
food ina place where they are expected 
to frequent, independent of their spiritual 
wants. The supporters of the mission 
kindly supplied this want when the Eng- 
lish fleet was here, and intend to do so 
again if the community will assist them, 
and this would probably keep a good 
many seamen out of places from whence 
they are only too lkely to be demoralized, 
and end by being carried off to prison.” 


er) 
Bermuda. 
ST. GEORGES. 


Rev. J. Trorrer, who has acted as 
missionary to seamen, has removed to St. 
John, N. B., and a successor to take up 
labor at St. G. has not yet been found. 


At Ports In the United States. 


New York. 
NEW YORK CITY. 
Mr. C. A. BoreLua, missionary at the 
Sailors’ Home, 190 Cherry St., in his last 
report says :— 


* A mark is one English shilling. 


“Of my visitations to vessels in the 
harbor, and to boarding-houses in the 
city, where tracts have been distributed, 
and invitations given to seamen to attend 
the ordinary means of grace, I am thank- 
ful to report favorably. Many, by this 
way of working for the Master, have been 
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encouraged to seek the house of God, from 
which much good has come. Work at 
the Sailors’ Home has not been so fruitful 
(at least apparently) as that of other 
months. Nevertheless, we are thankful to 
know that some sailors during their short 
stay there, have been arrested in their 
career by faithful warnings, and induced 
to accept the gentle yoke of Christ, and 
have left the port avowed witnesses for 
the truth as it.is in Jesus; a wonder to 
themselves, and a wonder to the world, 
In my visitations to Seamen’s Hospitals I 
have received many tokens of gratitude 
for labor performed there, not only from 
the sick seamen, but from their mothers 
and sisters, some living in far distant 
lands. 


A Saved Swede at Bedloe’s Island—-His 
Grateful Relatives. 


‘*Tt was my privilege, not long ago, to 
visit a sick seaman in the hospital, here, 
with whom I conversed and prayed before 
he entered the rest that remaineth for the 
people of God. He gave a bright evid- 
ence of a good hope through grace, and 
died shortly after in the Lord.... Two 
days before his death, he gave me his 
mother’s place of residence, in Sweden, 
and begged me to write to her, and tell 
her how happy he was in Jesus, and to 
send her his little earnings which were 
placed in the safe at the Sailors’ Home. 
‘his I haye done, and since then have 
received a letter from this widowed moth- 
er weeping over her only son. I have also 
received a letter from his sister. They 
both express their gratitude for the inter- 
est and kindness shown to the dear son 
and brother, who died away from home, 
and call for God’s blessing to rest upon 
all who are interested in the welfare of 
seamen, 


Seamen's Families. 

“* As usual, heretofore, in a number of 
destitute seamen’s families, I have read 
the Scriptures, and prayed, and through 
the kindness of the AMERICAN SEAMEN’S 
FRIEND Socipty they have been aided as 
to temporal wants. 


From a Sailor in Omaha—Blessing on 
Work in Copenhagen. 

“‘T have a letter from a sailor, dated 
Omaha, Nebraska, September 11th, 1882, 
wherein he expresses his gratitude to God, 
our Savior, and the Holy Ghost, for his 
loving kindness to him, a poor sinner, 
who through the reading of the New Test- 
ament, with prayer to God, was brought 
from darkness to light, and from sin unto 
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God. He asks me if I remember meeting 
him in Copenhagen, last winter, at the 
Sailors’ Home, in that city, where I 
conversed with him on religion, and 
where [ prayed with and for him, and 
presented him with a copy of the New 
Testament, which I told him I had 
brought from America, and which I beg- 
ged him to read with prayer to God for 
light. ‘This,’ he says, ‘I promised you 
to do, and I have done it eversince. I 
am thankful and glad to tell you, that 
through the reading of that Testament, 
with prayer, light, life and salvation has 
come even to me a poor sinner.’ All 
through the letter he expresses his thank- 
fulness to God for his mercy to him in 
Christ Jesus, through whom he has gain- 
ed the victory over the world, the flesh 
and the enemy of his soul. 

‘He dates his conversion from the day 
I prayed with him, and presented him 
with the New Testament. He has become 
a member of the Y. M. C. A. in Omaha, 
which has a membership of more than 200 
of the best young men there, and is doing 
a good work for the Master. He is also 
a member of the independent order of 
Good Templars, and is fully determined, 
by God’s help, to live for the Lord Jesus 
Christ, who plucked him as a brand from 
the burning. He regrets that he cannot 
be among his fellow brethren of the sea 
to speak and tell them what the Lord has 
done for his soul by reading the good book, 
but begs me to tell to all men what a_ 
Savior he has found. He begs to be 1e- | 
membered, and asks me to correspond — 
with him, His name is Andrew Nielson.” 


Mr. De Wirt C. SLATER, missionary, 
reporting for the quarter ending Sept. 
30th, 1882, says:—‘‘ I have continued my 
visits, as heretofore, on the Atlantic Ba- 
sin and its water front, and the water 
front between Hamilton and Atlantic 
Ave. ferries, South Brooklyn, also on the 
Wallabout Basin, Brooklyn, E. D., and 
on the water front between Grand and 
Stanton Streets, East River, N. Y. Here 
I have supplied officers and seamen on 
board of vessels of all classes, with re- 
ligious reading, and in a number of cases 
with a Bible or Testament, besides ex- 
tending an earnest invitation to them to — 
attend religious service.” 


Benefits of Visvtation. 
Mr. Slater speaks on this point, as fol- 
lows,—and his testimony is worthy of 


great confidence :—‘‘ These visits are not |ff 
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only the most direct way to reach the 
sailor, but one of the best methods that 
can be employed to induce him to attend 
religious services. Of late I have put this 
to the test, by saying,—‘have I not met 
you before at the meetings?’ or, ‘have 
you never attended religious services for 
seamen in this port?’ or, ‘have you not 
been invited to attend before?’ Ina large 
majority of cases, compared with the num- 
ber of those visited, the answer has been 
in the affirmative. Seamen love an invi- 
tation,—they expect an invitation,—they 
must be invited. They seldom go with- 
out an invitation, (at least before the first 
one). They go together. At sea and on 
shore they are together. It isso from the 
beginning of their profession until the 
close of life. It may be said of them,— 
they live and die together. 

‘*No class of men are so near to each 
other, and so much with each other as 
seamen are. Soa Christian seaman’s in- 
vitation to his brother seaman is like 
Andrew’s to his brother Simon; Peter’s or 
Philip’s to Nathaniel. It brings him to 
the house of God and often to the Say- 
jor. Visits accompanied by an invitation, 
tracts, words of Christian counsel, or 
prayer, are not likely to fail in their pur- 
pose. They are powerful reminders to 
duty. Often, through them, those who 
have become indifferent in their church 
relationship, or those who have resisted 
the calls of the Holy Spirit, have been 
‘renewed in the spirit of their mind,’ and 
led to fulfill their sacred obligations.” 


How He came to the Sailors’ Home. 


‘During my visits to the Seamen’s 
Hospital, Bedloe’s Island, after convers- 
ing with a young sailor I gave him, among 
other religious reading, a copy of the 
Seamen’s Friend. After his recovery I 
met him at the Sailors’ Home in Cherry 


Street, and asked him how he came there 
to board. He said,—‘ In reading the Sea- 
men’s Friend I saw on its last page a 
picture of the building and its advertise- 
ment asa home for seamen. I thought it 
was the right place for me.’ This young 
man regularly attended the religious meet- 
ings held at the Home, and each day gave 
evidence of the spiritual benefits derived 
from them, while the care, comforts, and 
nourishing food received at the Home 
soon restored him to the full strength of 
body which a protracted fever had al- 
most consumed, 

“He is now on his voyage to New Zea- 
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land, having with him, as shipmate, a 
young Danish sailor who also, without a 
doubt, was converted at the same time in 
the ‘little upper room’ at the Home. 
They both sailed with a fixed purpose of 
heart to ‘hold fast to their profession.’ 


A Sailor Testifies against his Enemy— 
Sad Case—Good Hope. 


** Another seamen, after repeated invi- 
tations, came to the meetings. Though 
troubled in mind he continued to attend, 
only by renewed and pressing invitations. 
Soon he became convinced of his errors, 
and I have often met him inviting a ship- 
mate or bringing some one with him to 
the meeting. In one of the morning 
meetings he stood up for the first time 
and with great earnestness expressed him- 
self in the following words :—* My friends, 
to-day I occupy the position that I did 
when a boy, that is before the mast,—rum 
put me back there. I once commanded a 
fine steamer, and occupied the honorable 
position of Alderman in one of the south- 
ern cities. But I believe that the religion 
of Jesus Christ can reinstate me. I am 
satisfied that it can make me a h:«ppy 
man, and give me peace which I most 
need. I have had a hard struggle but I 
believe now that through Christ I am daily 
getting the victory, and I shall try here- 
after to trust him as my Savior.’ 

“Then he began with great fervency 
to exhort those present to begin the Chris- 
tian life. Just before he sailed on a voy- 
age to the West Indies I met him as he 
was posting a letter to his wife, trying to 
induce some sailors near by to sign the 
temperance pledge and become Christians. 
If this man prove steadfast in the faith, 
for which we earnestly pray, he will make 
a powerful witness in bringing many to 
Christ. 

Steps of Blessing Traced. 

** While visiting Atlantic Basin, Brook- 
lyn, a captain invited me down into the 
eabin of his canal-boat and introduced 
me to his wife and mother, and then tak- 
ing my hand in both of his, he said:— 
“You see, my dear brother, since I gave 
myself to Christ He has given me a Chris- 
tian wife, a good vessel, and plenty to do.’ 
The nice, comfortable, clean cabin and 
happy faces all gave evidence that ‘the 
blessing of the Lord maketh rich and 
addeth no sorrow,’ This captain was 
converted through an invitation given 
him by an aged captain who was himself 
led to Jesus by an invitation which I gave 
him to attend the meetings, while visiting 
his vessel.” 
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The thirty-eighth Annual Report of 
the P. E. Church Missionary Society in 
New York, is at hand. There are 4,126 
members of the Temperance Society of 


the Floating Church, (Rev. Mr. WALKer, ) 
foot of Pike St., E. R. An Industrial 
School for Girls is still maintained at 34 
Pike St. The endeavors to supply every 
seaman attending the chapels or reading- 
rooms, with a Bible, or a ‘Testament, and 
a Prayer Book, distributing also such 
other religious reading matter as seems 
judicious and within its means, are con- 
tinued. Religious interest is increasing at 
the Church of the Holy Comforter, (Rev. 
Mr. Hyxanp,) at Houston and West Sts., 
and appeal is made for pecuniary help to 
build a new edifice, sadly needed. ‘The 
words with which the Report closes, are 
full of weight :— 

‘‘Many pleas have been made for the 
sailor; the debt which commercial cities 
owe these men, who are the ‘common car- 
riers’ of the world; the reproach and 
damage which, in their unconverted state, 
they inflict upon the cause of Christianity 
in foreign lands; the power for good 
which, sanctified, they exert. But the 
great claim of the sailor—the same that 
brought the Savior down to guilty man— 
is his need of us; a need of help from 
without. This help he needs, as he may 
be, compared with others, peculiarly des- 
titute, weak and tempted. As a class, 
sea-faring men do not, practically cannot, 
help themselves. as other men can and do. 
As a class, they are cut off from ordinary 
ties, helps, safeguards, sources of relief 
and rescue. Asa class, they become ac- 
customed to have another think for, com- 
mand and care for them, so that when they 
leave the ship in port, the boarding-house 
keeper, shipping-master, or land-shark 
under some other name, easily steps into 
the place of captain, and controls them. 
Verily, as we watch and study sea-faring 
men, we see but one hope,—help from 
without. Help from within, with any 
response of the man himself, through 
any vigorous, permanent exertion of his 
own will, has seemed hopeless. 

“Who, then, is to help him ? 
but the Church of Christ ?” 


2 0 
Virginia. 
NORFOLK. 


Who, 


Since his last report, Rev. J. B. Mrr- 
RITT, chaplain, has visited 519 vessels, 
distributed 7,592 pages of tracts, 671 sea- 
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men’s papers, 382 religious and other 
papers, 182 sailors and other magazines, 
and 27 Bibles and Testaments,—and at- 
tended regularly the services of the Bethel 
through the whole summer. The Bethel 
has been better attended during the sum- 
mer of this year than in that of 1881. He 
also visited the hospital for sick seamen. 
The Bethel Sunday-school is in fair con- 
dition. He adds:—‘‘ We are just begin- 
ning the fall and winter work; vessels for 
cotton are beginning to come in port. 
Pray that God may bless us, and crown 
the work with abundant success.” 
ee es eee 


Georgia. 
SAVANNAH, 


In the months of July, August and 
September, Rey. R. Wess, chaplain, 
made 93 visits to vessels, distributing 
3,562 pages of tracts, preached 30 ser- 
mons and made 11 visits to the jail. The 
chaplain in transmitting his report gives 
utterance to the following earnest words 
on 


The Abolition of Advance Wages. 


“American ship masters are very much 
disappointed and annoyed, at the fact 
that the United States Congress did not 
pass the law abolishing the system of pay- 
ing advance wages to seamen. This coun- 
try has the largest fleet of schooners, 


mostly employed in the coasting trade, of 
any nation in the world, and they are the 
largest in size, many of them carrying 
over five hundred thousand feet of lumber. 
Some of them have elegantly furnished 
cabins with all modern improvements for 
comfort. The masters of these vessels are an 
intelligent class of men, most of them 
being part owners of the vessels under 
their command. Among them you rarely 
ever find an intemperate man. As a body 
they are noble officers. They are put 
to a great dealof expense and trouble 
by having their crews decoyed away by 
runners and  boarding-house keepers. 
Their universal cry to the government is, 
—‘protect us from this unnecessary evil, 
which is an injury both to us, our owners, 
and the crews, who by false representa- 
tions are led astray to their own and our ~ 
injury.’ ” : 
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Florida. 
PENSACOLA. 


Rev. J. S. Park, chaplain, says, over 
date, October 18th, 1882,—<‘I took yel- 
low fever three weeks ago to-day, but am 
now up and will be ready for work in a 
week. The disease leaves little strength 
ina patient. Out of six pastors (includ- 
ing two Catholic priests,) four had the 
fever, two died, two got well. The Bap- 
tist and Methodist ministers died. One 
of the priests, and I, convalesced. You are 
at liberty to publish this merely as a mat- 
ter of information and to let the national 
board of quarantine know the noble work 
they could have done, had they not been 
abolished. We have had 1,800 cases and 
have lost about 140 or 150.” 


<< e< 


Texas. 
GALVESTON. 


“* During the long hot summer months,” 
says chaplain H. P. Youne, ‘our har- 


bor was almost destitute of vessels, with 
the exception of a few steamers which 
made their weekly visits, and the small 
vessels, which ply at the coasting shores. 
But now several ships have entered and 
more are coming. The work among sea- 
men will, therefore, move on more reg- 
ularly than it has during the summer 
months. 

‘“*God has mercifully spared us from 
the scourge of yellow fever thus far, 
while both our southern and western 
shores have been visited with that terrible 
and frightful enemy. There is no doubt, 
that this is owing to the strict sanitary 
laws and the well regulated and stringent 
quarantine against vessels coming from 
infectious ports.” 


—___ 3 »_—_. 


Ohio. 
CLEVELAND. 


The last quarterly report for the Float- 
ing Bethel shows forty religious meetings 
held on board, with an attendance of 2,910 


persons, boatmen and others. One hund- 
red and twenty-six requests for prayer; 
thirty-one signed the pledge; fourteen 
visits made to the City Hospital, and over 
500 papers, magazines, ete., distributed 
among the inmates. One destitute sick 
man was taken to the hospital; a railroad 

ass procured for another; four funerals 
Pala: visits have been made to the homes 
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of the sick by the organist, chaplain’s 
wife, shipkeeper and chaplain. The 
shipping in the harbor has also been 
supplied with reading matter. Flowers . 
and necessaries have been taken to the 
sick. The Floating Bethel has codperated 
in its work with the Society of Organized 
Charities. 


Sa nnIEIRnnliineena: caeinec-cememeeeiamien 
Regretted Omissions. 


The omission of our monthly record of 
the ‘‘ Position of Planets,” and also of 
“Disasters to American Shipping,” on 
page 348, in this month’s MaGazing, is 
rendered necessary by circumstances be- 
yond our control. 


——__—_-=S 0< 
Outrage and Cruelty. 


Any careful reader of the public jour- 
nals, during the present year, must have 
been more or less impressed by the un- 
usual number of accounts of recent dis- 
turbances on shipboard, which have gone 
far towards making an epidemic of cruel- 
ty to seamen on the part of their superior 
officers. We are slow to believe that this 
indicates any permanent retrograde moye- 
ment towards the state of things when 
passion and brutality. in the management 
of seamen had almost unbroken sway on 
many merchant vessels, nor are we ready 
to vouch in every instance for the correct- 
ness of alleged facts,—but as faithful 
chroniclers of seamen’s experiences, and 
as jealous guardians of their welfare, it 
is incumbent on us to present to our 
readers what purport to be facts in the 
premises, so long as they are not improb- 
able and so long as they remain uncon- 
tradicted. 

During the past three months, in our 
own port, and in the city papers, we note, 
in this connection, the killing of first 
mate Dantet Spicer of the British ship 
EJ. Spicer, by a sailor named O’CREAw, 
in a contest between the two, shortly after 
the seaman had reached the vessel, Au- 
gust 4th. Here, statements as to what 
led to the homicide are conflicting, and we 
have no judgment to pronounce concern- 
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ing its origin. But in the cases that fol- 

_ low, the presumption scems fairly in favor 
of maltreatment of sailors as being at 
the bottom of the wrong. Thus, the J. 
Y. Nautical Gazette of 21st September, 
under the heading ‘‘Striking Close 
Home,” says that ‘‘ William B. Osbon 
and Chas. B. Osbon, son and nephew of 
the editor of this paper, shipped in the 
British ship Loando, at Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, for San Francisco, and signed 
articles to that effect. We have a letter 
from our son, dated Valparaiso, July 28th, 
in which he says:— 

“*<Instead of going to San Francisco 
as I expected, I am here, (Valparaiso,) a 
port I least expected to see, and one I least 
desired to be in. I may say we have been 
‘shanghaed’ this time sure, for we signed 
articles in the shipping office at Mel- 
bourne to go to San Francisco. I have 
demanded to see the Consul at this port 
and have been refused. The ship is own- 
ed by Bennett, Smith & Co., of Windsor, 
N.S. There are ten seamen on board 
in the same fix as ourselves. My letters 
have been forwarded to San Francisco 
and I am without home advices. I sup- 
pose we will have to go to the Islands to 
load guano, or perhaps may get a cargo 
of saltpetre. I do not see how we can 
reach home before April or May, 1883. 
This action on the part of the captain of 
this ship is an outrage.’ ” 


September 26th, the WV. Y. Tribune, in 
its ‘‘ City Items” reported that,— 

«‘ Adolph Baumgart, a Swiss, from 
Canton Appenzell, made a charge to Se- 
eretary Jackson at Castle Garden yestcr- 
day, against the captain and other officers 
of the American ship Undaunted. He 
said that he was in Havre looking for em- 
ployment, when he was approached by a 
man who offered him passage to the 
United States with the promise of $18 for 
the trip. He was taken on board of the 
Undaunted, which sailed August 12th, 
for this city with a crew of thirty-five 
men of all nationalities, most of whom 
were green hands. Their treatment was 
horrible. They received hardly any food, 
and worked day and night. In addition 
the men were beaten every day and other- 
wise ill-treated. One of the men, a 
Frenchman, was strung up by a rope, 
beaten and almost killed. ‘The men were 
sometimes struck iu the face with sticks 
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and ropes. At the end of the voyage the 
men asked the officers of the ship for 
some money and they were ridiculed and 
told to go away. Charles A. Chelson, 
one of the crew, a Swede, died from in- 
juries sustained by falling through a 
hatchway. Another of the crew had his 
leg and foot crushed, and is obliged to go 
about on crutches. Baumgart was cov- 
ered with bruises and he was very weak. 
Mr. Jackson sent the case to the United 
States Commissioner.—P. Habenicht, a 
German, another of the Undaunted’s 
crew, made a similar complaint to Secre- 
tary Jackson later in the day. He said 
also that each of the crew received 95 
cents only for the voyage. He will be 
detained as a witness. The vessel arrived 
a week ago and anchored in the Lower 
Bay. She is owned in Bath, Me., and is 
in command of Captain Hamilton.” 


And the WV. Y. Herald of the 5th Octo- 
ber, has the folowing :— 


**T was forced to use the knife to save 
my own life,” was the explanation made 
by John Owens, a sailor, to Recorder 
McDonough, of Hoboken, yesterday. 
Owens was one of the crew of the ship 
Pharida, which reached the iron dock at 
Hoboken on Tuesday night with a cargo 
of ore and pig iron from France. As soon 
as the vessel arrived the captain, John G. 
Graham, visited the police station, and 
exhibiting a deep cut extending from his 
forehead to his chin, said it bad been 
made by Owens. The latter was arrested, 
and when arraigned before the Recorder 
said the vessel had a mixed crew, and 
only four men understood English. The 
captain and mate, he said, were brutal 
masters, and to make the crew fear them 
had selected another unfortunate fellow 
and himself as victims for their abuse. 
The other luckless seaman, he said, suc- 
cumbed to the cruel treatment and was 
buried at sea. ‘‘ They worked me like a 
dog,” Owens added, ‘‘and made me do 
the labor of three men, and when I re- 
monstrated the captain and mate both 
attacked me with belaying pins. Fearing 
they intended killing me J drew my sheath 
knife and defended myself.” Owens said 
that after receiving the wound the cap- 
tain and mate produced their revolvers 
and he fled and concealed himself in the 
forecastle. They followed and found his 
hiding place. He bared his breast and 
begged them to kill him outright instead 
of beating him. He said that one shot 
was fired at him which grazed his arm. 
They dragged him out, put the irons 
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upon him and dragged him to the deck, 
beating him on the way until he was more 
dead than alive. He was hung by the 
wrists to the rigging for several hours and 
when cut down was chained to a board 
and for several days was kept on a daily 
allowance of a pint of water and a bis- 
cuit. The accused’s head and body are 
covered with bruises, and this convinced 
the Recorder that the man had been 
roughly handled. 

“The story was told in a straightfor- 
ward manner that created the impression 
that the sailor had told the truth. The 
Captain says the man shirked work and 
was inclined to raise a mutiny; that he 
was an obstinate, uncontrollable and des- 
perate fellow. He denies the story of 
cruelty to the crew. The Recorder has 
called the attention of the proper author- 
ities to the case.” 


For The Sailors’ Magazine. 
Sailors’ Food and Quarters. 


In the last number of the Magazine I 
noticed an article on this subject, quoted 
from the New York World. I do not 
know where the writer obtained his in- 
formation, or what experience he has had 
in the matter, but if he speaks from ex- 
perience, he has had quite a different one 
from the most of us. 

I commenced life as a boy on a ship in 
1829, and it never has been my good for- 
tune to sail in a vessel that has come up 
to his standard of excellence in provisions. 
IT have known nearly all the merchants 
from Bath in Maine. to Baltimore, for 
the last forty years, and I have known one 
only whose standard of providing reached 
what the writer in the World describes. 
That one exceeded it. The firm I refer to 
had two barks and three brigs running 
constantly to the West Indies, and not 
only provided the best beef and pork in 
the market, the best of pilot-bread, and 
the best tea and coffee, but warm biscuit 
night and morning, butter, cheese, ham, 
mackerel, a full supply of potatoes, onions, 
and cabbages. The highest wages out of 
the port were also paid by this house. 
Some seamen would stick by the vessels 
for ten years, and when a crew was want- 
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ed the choice of the men in port could be 
had by them. There was never any trou- 
ble on board, and no law suits in port. 

Now the whole secret of all this was 
good usage and good living, hard work, 
pay ready as soon as the vessel was fast 
and ropes coiled up. Well would it have 
been for the commerce of this country if 
there had been more merchants like Brn- 
JAMIN Bureuss & Sons, of India Wharf, 
Boston, Mass. 

The World writer talks about pies and 
cakes:—I ask, when can they be had, at 
sea, by the common sailor? Why, sir, 
what vessel did you sail in to find them? 
I guess you watched the steward and 
made a dive for the ‘“ dog-basket”? when 
he brought it to the galley; another inac- 
curacy, betraying, as it seems to an old 
salt, something of ‘‘the green,” in your 
sea-knowledge. For the watch is called 
in the morning, and dinner is not at eight 
bells, but at seven. 

The fact is, as a rule, that our vessels 
in the foreign trade are provided with the 
cheapest, and meanest food that can be 
found in the market. Beef and bread are 
the most important of all the articles of 
food. The bread is often wormy, weevil- 
ly and unfit to eat, and when too numer- 
ously inhabited is sold to burn and grind 
up for sailors’ coffee. The beef is so hard 
it may well be called mahogany, and the 
rhyme addressed to the ‘‘ Beef Kid” is 
singularly appropriate :— 

“Old horse! old horse! what brought you 
here?” 

‘I have dragged lumber for many a year, 

From Saeccarap to Portland pier:— 

With kicks, and knocks, and sore abuse 

Sailors now do me despise, 


They curse my eyes and pick my bones,— 
And toss me over to Davy Jones.’”’ 


Super ANCHOR. 
New York, Oct. 17th, 1882. 


Rev. Robert Collyer on Father 
Taylor. 


In an address on the Life of Father 
TayLor, at the Church of the Messiah in 
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this city on the evening of 15th October, 
Rev. Dr. CoLuyEr said, in part:— 

“The first time I saw Father Taylor 
was at a prayer meeting many years ago 
in the old West Church in Boston. Be- 


fore the meeting got into the old ruts, 
when nobody but the leader prayed, Dr. 
Baxwcock, who was in charge, spoke to an 
old man, who rose and talked in a quiet 
tone about doves. He hadn’t talked many 
minutes before that old meeting-house 
seemed to be filled with doves from every 
quarter of the globe. And then, some- 
how, we were all doves, longing to be fed 
by God’s hand. 

‘Mather Taylor was born in Richmond, 
Virginia, in 1793, into a forlorn and dan- 
gerous world, for he could barely remem- 
ber his parents, and grew up without that 
tender care that makes good men. He 
showed early that he would be a preacher 
by lisping sermons before he could fairly 
talk. He held funerals over chickens 
which he had killed with stones. He went 
to sea when he was seven years old, and 
reached Boston when he was seventeen. 
In 1812 he went to sea again in the priva- 
teer Black Hawk. He was taken prisoner 
and was sent to Nova Scotia. Here he 
was made chaplain of the prisoners. The 
first text from which he preached was 
read to him, for he couldn’t read himself. 
It was:—‘ A good and wise child is better 
than a foolish old king.’ 

‘‘He returned to Boston, attracted the 


attention of a wealthy man, who sent him . 


to the only Methodist theological school 
in thecountry. He stayed there six weeks. 
Then he went to Marblehead, Mass., 
where he met an angel named Drporau, 
who ministered to him all the rest of his 
life. When Jenny Linp went to hear 
him at his Bethel, he was praising her 
singing without knowing that she heard 
him, when a long, lank sailor who was 
sitting on the pulpit steps slowly unwound 
himself, stood up and asked if a Christian 
who died at one of Jenny Lind’s concerts 
would go to heaven. Father Taylor glared 
a moment at his questioner and then re- 
plied:—‘ A Christian will go to heaven 
wherever he dies, and a fool will always 
be a fool, even when he is sitting on the 
pulpit steps.’ ” 


———_> +> __- 
From Atlantic Steamships. 
The following letters, whose contents 


have been duly acknowledged, indicate 
that the very worthy charity of the pas- 
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sengers upon steamers between this port 
and Liverpool, is ultimately to find at 
least a partial and an appropriate field 
for bestowal and beneficence, and go to 
the help of philanthropic work for sea- 
men on this side of the water. 


‘New York, Sept. 25th, 1882. 


Dear Sir :—I have much pleasure in 
enclosing and sending to you a check for 
$85.50,—proceeds of a musical entertain- 
ment given on board the 8. S. Adriatic 
of the White Star Line, on the 20th ins- 
tant, in aid of the funds of the AMERICAN 
SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY. 

Iam, my dear sir, 

Yours very truly, 
E. M. ARCHIBALD. 


Hyper Park, Mass., Sept. 23rd, 1882. 


My Dear Sir :—1 was appointed trea- 
surer of funds collected on steamship 
City of Rome, which sailed from Liver- 
pool August 25th, and a member of the 
committee, consisting of Rey. Junius H. 
SEELYE, D. D., Captain MackrLroip and 
myself, to disyose of the same in aid of or 
for the benefit of shipwrecked sailors, or 
in any other way we might decide, provid- 
ed it was used for the benefit of sailors 
and worthily used. We decided on the 
steamer that, as it was collected on the 
voyage going west, it should be given to 
some American society. President Seelye 
and myself have been casting about for 
the best method of disposing of the funds 
amounting to £11 5s. 2d. and have decid- 
ed to turn the money over to you for the 
benefit of the AMERICAN SEAMEN’s FRIEND 
Society of New York to be used by you 
in the way you consider most advanta- 
geous, perhaps to the purchase of a sail- 
or’s library. Enclosed please find check 
payable to your order of $54.35, the 
amount collected. 

Yours very truly, 
E. De Mirirrs. 


———_2 o—_--—__- 
Fit Acknowledgment. 


In view of the transmission to the Trea- 
sury of our Society, in July last, of the 
sum of $5,000, from the estate of the late 
Joun C. Wurrin, of Whitinsville, Mass., 
—which sum though not included in the 
provisions of his will, it was known the 
testator had designed to bequeath to us — 
for the prosecution of our work for seas 
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men,—the Board of Trustees at its meet- 
ing, in September, adopted the following 
Minute :— 


“The Board having heard from the 
Treasurer, of the very beautiful and gen- 
erous action on the part of the widow and 
daughter of the late John C. Whitin, of 
Whitinsville, Mass., (for many years a 
regular contributor to this Society,) in 
carrying out his expressed but unwritten 
intention to donate to the uses of the 
AMERICAN SEAMEN’S F'RrEND Society the 
sum of $5,000,—it is hereby ordered that 
a Minute of the same be entered upon the 
records of the Society, along with this 
approval of the letter of the Secretary ac- 
companying the Treasurer’s official receipt 
of the donation aforesaid, of date July 
29th, 1882, and addressed to Mrs. Joun 
C. Wuittn, and Mrs. Jennie CO, Laseun, 
administratrices of the estate of John C, 
Whitin, deceased.” 

It was further ordered that Mrs. John 
C. Whitin and Mrs. Jennie C. Lasell be 
**hereby constituted members for life of 
the AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND Society, 
and that a duly attested copy of this 
Minute, along with their certificate of the 
same be transmitted to them.” 


1 
Rev. Dr. J. E. Rockwell. 


At the September meeting of the Board 
of Trustees of the Society, the following 
Minute was adopted, in connection with 
the death of this clergyman :— 


Tue Trustees of the AmERICAN SEA- 
MEN’S F'R1eND Socrety having heard of 
the death, July 29th, 1882, of their asso- 
ciate and personal friend, the Rev. J. E. 
RockweE.u, D. D., which occurred since 
their last meeting, desire to place on rec- 
ord at this time, a Minute expressing their 
sense of the great loss which has befallen 
them in this afflictive providence. 

Dr. Rockwell was elected a Trustee of 
the Society in the year 1862, and con- 
tinued in that relation to the day of his 
death, ever conscientiously discharging 
‘the duties of his office with studied intel- 
ligence, alacrity, cheerfulness, and prac- 
tical wisdom, and by pen and speech do- 
ing whatever was in his power to advance 
its interests, and promote its world-wide 
usefulness. 

The cause of seamen has been largely 
assisted to its present prominence by his 
public addresses in its behalf, as well as 
by his frequent contributions to the re- 
ligious press upon the subject, which man- 
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ifestly lay closely to his heart. And the 
Board desire to record their estimate 
the great loss which has come, to this de- 
partment of evangelical work, in the re- 
moval by death of their late beloved and 
honored associate. 

Resolved,—that this Minute be entered 
upon the permanent records of the Socie- 
ty, and that an attested transcript of the 
same be furnished to the family of Dr. 
Rockwell with an assurance of a profound 
sympathy with them in their irreparable 
bereavement. 


————_ 0- 


Reading Matter for Sailors— 
The Magazine. 


At the request of CommanpER Brown, 
U.S. N., we were happy to supply the 
U.S. Steamship Jamestown with books 
enough to enable the boys in training on 
shipboard to have good singing in con- 
nection with their Sabbath services. The 
chaplains in care of our sailors at their 
various stations, find themselves greatly 
encouraged by the sympathy and practi- 
cal helpfulness of such men as Command- 
er Brown, of whom there are not a few in 
our navy, every where respected and use- 
ful. 


Miss I’. G. Bray, secretary of the New- 
buryport, Mass., Ladies’ Bethel Society, 
writing for Sarnors’ Magazines, which 
we were glad to send, says:—‘‘I do not 
know what else to do; we don’t like to re- 
fuse the Macazines, they are always such 
acceptable reading.” 

—__@+2____ 


The Seaman’s Cause, and N. 
H. Congregational Asso- 
ciation. 


“Rarely,” says the Congregationalist, 
‘‘have the claims of the benevolent So- 
cieties been better presented than by 
Messrs. Grout, Currer, and Hanks, at 
the recent meeting of the New Hampshire 
General Association. By a rule of the 
Association, only three societies, outside 
of our own State organizations, can haye 
a hearing at a given meeting. This gave 
the brethren named more time, and it 
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was all well improved. Rev. Mr. Hanks, 
Secretary of the AMERICAN SEAMEN’S 
Friend Socruty, at Boston, suggested 
that the missionary work in Africa, for 
instance, might better be carried on by 
converted seamen than in any other way, 
and proposed a plan for educating the 
young men of that dark land for mission 
work by training them under Christian 
sea captains. 
—————»> + 


A Sick Seaman Forwarded. 
We print the annexed note to give in- 
formation of the varied nature of our 


work for sailors. It explains itself. 


U. S. Marine Hospirau SERVICE, 
Middle Atlantic District, 
Port oF New York, SURGEON’S OFFICE, 
October 3rd, 1882. 
American Seamen's Friend Society :— 

I have the honor to inform you that 
Frank Ellis was sent yesterday to his 
home, in illinois, by the kind aid of the 
AMERICAN SEAMEN’S IRIEND SOCIETY. 

Respectfully, 
C. V. D. FEssENDEN, 
Surgeon U. S. M. H. 8. 


———q@68 2S —__\—_ 


Sailors’ Home, New York, 
190 CHERRY STREET. 

Report of F. Alexander, Lessee, for the month 

of 
SEPTEMBER, 1882. 

Totalarrivals x5: a..cuek cee Aue ee terete 153 

Deposited for safe keeping............. $1,661 
of which $903 was sent to relatives and friends, 
$35 was placed in Savings Banks, and $473 
was returned to depositors. 
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Receipts for September, 1882. 


MAINE. 


Searsport, 2nd Cong. ch.............. $ 12 20 
New HAMPSHIRE. 
Comptons Cone Chi tee sceree ert 14 67 
Hampsted, Cong. ch... we tke OO) 
Laconia, Cong. ch... eich ine 9 60 
hancasten«Congachke pasate 8 10 
North Hampton, Cong. ch. and soc’y. 13 00 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Amherst, North Cong. ch. to const. 
Mrs, Plla be Tray ast. Mie, 80 00 
Attleboro, 2nd Cong. ch.............. 44 19 
Hlorence, Cone chreas esos: eee 10 27 


Lexington, Hancock ch. towards lib’y 
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Monson, Mrs. Mary §S. Porter......... 15 00 
Rockland, Cong. ch., of wh. $20 for 
Li DPaPy ted. =. tease einc ene nee 10 
Townsend, Cong. S.S....-....-5.+--*= 5 00 
Wellfleet, Cong. ch. for libraries...... 40 00 
Winchester, Cong. ch., of wh. $40 for 
*ibrariesiee... acon one oe enaeeie ae 7 80 
Worcester, Salem Street ch., of wh. 
$20 for Mibraryee scenes eee 34 00 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Central Falls, Cong. ch., of wh. $40 
Lor WupTALIOS, 95 yxy ec ee ene 55 00 
Providence, a few members of Cen- 
tral Cong: chin. teper eee eee 1 20 
CONNECTICUT. 
Greenwich, Oliver Mead.............. 10 00 
Guailtord) WstiC ong sche ene caer eer 5 00 
Hartford, Legacy of Joseph E. Cone, 
late of Hartford, Conn., per Rob- 
ert E. Day and Joseph W. Cone. : 
CXCCULONS: <b ep cmeoa see ee ects 00 00 
Pearl Street Cong. 8. S.forlibrary. 20 00 
New Haven, 8rd Cong. ch............ 19 00 
Ridgefield, 1st. Cong. ch.............. 18 86 
Talcottville, Temperance Union...... 7 2 
Torrington, Ist Cong. ch. ............ 2 30 
Thomaston, Sabbath School.........- 9 73 
Watertown, Sabbath School.... ..... 4 18 
West Hartford, Sarah W. Boswell for 
a library as a memorial of Charles 
M. Boswellnt. Sc8cceae-wese eee 0 00 
Winsted,/1sh Cong.chitc scaetece ee 13 00 
NEw YORE. 
Brooklyn, Ist Pres. ch., per Henry Ide 10 00 
* Bdgewater, Ist/Pres: Chis. .2sueeo- eee 27 00 


New York City, in settlement of be- 
quest of Hannah Ireland, de- 
ceased, per John M. Knox, Geo. 
J. Cook, and Horace N. Skinner, 
SXCCUDOTS We pein eae eer ere 3,612 91 
Madison Square Pres. ch............ 204 28 
William Libbey, Jr., for seven lib’s. 140 00 
John W. Hammersley, for five lib’s 100 00 
Proceeds of a musical entertainment 

on board the steamship Adriatic 

of the White Star Line, on the 

20th mst., per Mr. E. M. Archi- 


adds o5.i.ccausireadenioh i eae 5 50 
Collections on steamship City of 

Rome, per Mr. E. De Miritte, treas- 

urer, of wh. $20 for library....... 54 35 


F. W. Moss, for Sailors’ Home...... 25 00 
H. R. Munger, for lib’y in name of 
his son, Max Munger 20 00 
Hraneis Baker. cevenerr eee 10 00 
SWailiannny (BLISS iae wherein 5 00 
Catlin (S06) ai ecaa st aneree eee 5 00 
AOE. POarsGs ap ca wet eee ee 5 00 
H..B. MUSs: Saws ee eae 5 00 
Capt. Yates and mate of brig Irene, 
for hbraryawork. aque ee ace 5 00 
Capt. S. S. Fair, brig Alice, for li- 
‘brary worked.» ene eee. eee 1 00 
Poughkeepsie, bequest of Matthew 
Vassar,Jr., of Poughkeepsie, N.Y., 
per John Guy Vassar, Irene 
ee O. H. Booth, and J. H. 
NV COKss/exeCutonsi tia ss heels 2,000 00 
Hy and) J, Canpenter assis > 200 
Youngstown, Pres. ch ............... 9 00 
NEw JERSEY. 
Bloomfield, EK. B. Edgar........... .. 5 00 
Newark, 2nd Pres, ch. ............... 5 05 
$7,389 54 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Rey, E. P. Thwing, 1 bundle 
papers, 


—— ere 


eee oe 


ioe ek i ic 


it ) 
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Can a Child Have Faith ? 


Yes, a child can have faith. There is 
not one of our readers so young as not to 
be able to believe in the Lord Jesus Christ 
and be saved. 


Every one knows how to believe in a 
father or mother, in an older brother or 
sister. We say to all the boys and girls 
that God, their Heavenly Father, asks 
them to believe Him, in the same way as 
they believe their parents. When they 
promise anything, no matter what, their 
children expect them to keep their promise. 
So when God promises anything, the 
smallest child may expect Him to keep 
His promise. And certainly He will do 
it. God never disappoints those who put 
their trust in Him. The earlier children 
can be taught to remember their Creator, 
the better for them. 


We once knew a most excellent young 
man at college. One day, in talking up- 
on religious matters, we asked him when 
he became a Christian? His reply was, 
“‘Bver since I can remember, I have 
loved God, and loved the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” So it will be seen that children 
from their earliest years may be Chris- 
tians. They can have all the faith that 
is required of them. As they live in this 
world, and by degrees learn how to live 
and act, so by degrees they come to know 


more and more about religious mat- 
ters. At first their faith may be small, 
but like the mustard seed, it will grow 
and expand until it fills all their life. 
—S eo 
Have Sawed Wood, and 
Haven’t Whispered. 

‘¢Sir,” said a lad coming down to one 
of the wharves in Boston, and addressing 
a well-known merchant, ‘‘Sir, have you 
any berth on your ship? J want to earn 
something.” 

‘“What can you do?” 
man. 

“‘T can try my best to do whatever 1 
am put to do,” answered the boy. 

‘* What have you done?” 

“‘T have sawed and split all mother’s 
wood for nigh on two years.” 

“What have you not done?” asked 
the gentleman, who was a queer sort of a 
questioner. 

‘Well, sir,” answered the boy, after a 
moment’s pause, ‘“‘I have not whispered 
in school once for a whole year.” 

«“That’s enough,” said the gentleman ; 
“you may ship aboard this vessel, and i 
hope to see you the master of her, some 
day. A boy who can master a woodpile, 
and bridle his tongue, must be made of 


good stuff.” 


asked the gentle- 
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Brave Children. 


The Lire Boar loves to commemorate 
noble deeds, particularly when they are 
performed by children, and so it prints, 
with great pleasure, the paragraph and 
poem about Miss Eprrn Baxter of this 
city, which appeared in Harper’s Owr 
Young Folks of Sept. 5th, and Sept. 19th. 
The latter was written by Mrs. M. E. 
SANGSTER. 


“‘The Postmistress mentions with hon- 
or the name of Epira Baxter, of New 
York City. One bright afternoon in Aug- 
ust, as the children at the Avon Beach 
Hotel, Bath, Long Island, were playing 
on the shore and in the surf, a little fel- 
low named Harry Ler, five years old, 
followed his companions to a float, on 
which he stepped without thought of dan- 
Seeing them dive from it, he did 
the same. Presently a cry was heard that 
Harry was drowning. Edith Baxter, a 
fearless little swimmer, plunged in to the 
rescue, and as Harry came to the surface 
for the third time, she caught and held 
him by his golden hair, and boldly struck 
out for the shore. Help came, and the 
boy was saved. His grateful parents and 
the other guests of the hotel presented 
Edith with a beautiful gold watch and 
chain as a token of their admiration of 
her bravery.” 


ger. 


EDITH BAXTER. 


A beautiful day in summer, 
At Bath, beside the sea, 

Where a bevy of careless children 
Were as gay as gay could be. 


Some with their spades so tiny 
Were turning over the sand, 
Some were merrily racing 
With the surf that dashed on the strand. 


And others, bold and daring, 
Plunged into the deep green wave, 

At the touch of the grim old ocean 
They felt so blithe and brave. 


Laughing, leaping, and diving, 
The sturdy, frolicsome crew 
Had never a thought of danger 

Under the sky’s soft blue. 
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And nobody noticed Harry, 
A dear little five-year old, 
With just a glimmer of sunshine 
Tinting his curls of gold. 


Till, after the rest, as swiftly 
As a flash the darling went; 

And a cry of sudden terror 
The giddy gladness rent. 


The billows have caught the baby, 
They are bearing him far away: 
Alas for Harry’s mother 
And her empty arms this day! 


Some one has darted to save him, 
Forth from an awe-struck throng, 

A fearless heart to the rescue, 
Steady and true and strong. 


Buffeting surge and breaker, 

Straight through the curdling foam, 
On through the angry waters, 

She is toiling to bring him home. 


Only a child, with girlhood’s 
Clear light in her candid eyes; 
Only a girl, but a woman 
In her glory of sacrifice. 


On the shore they watch and listen, 
Spell-bound in a dumb despair. 

Ah! hark to the shout of triumph, 
That ends in a thankful prayer. 


Edith has saved wee Harry. 
‘Twas a noble deed was done, 
At Bath, that day, by the ocean, 

In the light of the summer sun! 


But it seems that Miss Edith Baxte 
was not the only brave child at Bath, the 
past summer,—Harper’s Young People re- 
counts the exploit of another :— 

‘‘Kyvige JEROME is a little New York 
boy who spent the summer at Bath, L. I. 
There is a beautiful shelving beach at 
that place, and the children have good 
times there wading in the surf, digging 


in the sand, and building mimic bridges 


and forts with snowy clam shells. 

“On Friday, July 7th, a merry group 
was playing on the shore as usual. when 
suddenly there was a scream of fright 
and horror. A great wave had come roll- 
ing in, and had caught and carried out of 
sight a sweet little girl. 

“There was not aman within reach. 
The ladies were paralyzed with fear. 
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The bright head had gone down under 
the dark waters. 

“But there was a little boy there who 
had the heart and courage of a man, 
though he was only seven years old. He 
had what many men have not,—the sense 
to see what ought to be done, and the will 
to do it quickly. 

“‘Eyvvie Jerome caught hold of the life 
rope, and by wading and swimming reach- 
ed the place where the little girl had gone 
under. 

‘The spectators watching the hero saw 
him dive. Up he came, dragging the 
child with him. Clinging to her with 
one hand, and to the friendly rope with 
the other, he brought her, half-drowned 
but safe, to her mother’s arms, 

** All honor to so noble a boy!” 


And the same paper, Harper’s Young 
Folks, tells the story of a boy-hero, who 
was as quick witted and brave as Hprrn 
Baxter and Evy JEROME, —saying :— 

“Deep down in a mine in Wardley 
Colliery, Newcastle, England, there is a 
brave boy who. deserves to be called a 
hero. In a situation of sudden peril he 
used precautions which prevented a dread- 
ful explosion, simply by behaving with 
courage and presence of mind. 

“He noticed that his lamp flared up, a 
sure sign of the presence of dangerous 
gas. Had he hastily rushed away, his 
light might have burst through the wire 
gauze which surrounds a miner’s lamp, 
and setting fire to the gas, caused a heart- 
rending accident. 

““The lad did nothing so silly. When 
questioned by the Superintendent as to 
how he had found out that there was gas 
in the neighborhood where he was at 
work, he replied,—‘ Because my lamp 
flared.’ 

««* And what did you do then?’ askep 
the gentleman. 

**-JT took my pricker, and pulled down 
the wick, but the lamp still flared.’ 

“«** Well, my boy, and how did you 
manage then?’ 
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““Why, I put the lamp inside my 
jacket, and covered it up tight, and the 
light went out.’ 

“Of course the lamp could not burn 
without air. 

“To think of the right thing to do, 
and then promptly to do it, boys, that is 
what makes the difference between 2 com- 
mon man and a hero. 

“This little fellow, whose name is not 
mentioned,—Mick, or Ted, or Jack,—has 
in him the making of a grand man, cool, 
resolute and clever. 

“Fortunately there was an overseer 
near him, who, when he heard from the 
lad about his lamp, went bravely through 
the gas, in total darkness, and set open a 
door, the closing of which had forced the 
gas into the main-ways of the mine.” 


Two Ways. 

Fred and Joe are boys of the same age. 
Both have their way to make in the 
world. This is the way Joe does. When 
work is before him he waits as long as he 
can, he hates so to touch it! Then he 
does not half do it. He is almost sure to 
stop before it is done. He does not care 
if fault is found. He says:— 

“*T can’t help it,” or, ‘‘I don’t care.” 

Fred’s way is not the same. He goes 
straight to his work, and does it as soon 
as he can and as well as he can. He 
never slights work for play, though he 
loves play as well as Joe does. If he does 
not know how to doa piece of work well, 
he asks some one who does know, and 
then he takes care to remember. He 
says,—‘‘I never want to be ashamed of 
my work.” 

Which boy, do you think, will make a 
man to be trusted? 

et ee 

A Loan Lrsrary for sailors provided 
by the kindness of friends (young and old) 
on the steamship City of Rome, on a re- 
cent voyage from Liverpool to New York, 
is already on the ocean, and in the hands 
of brave seamen they wished to benefit. 
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Loan Library Reports. 


The whole number of new Loan Libraries sent to sea from the Rooms of the American~ 
Seamen’s Friend Society at New York and at Boston, Mass., from 1858-9, to 
April 1st, 1882, was 7,499; and the reshipments of the same for the same pertod 


were 7,717; the total shipments aggregating 15,216. 
7,582, and they were accessible, by original and reshipment, 
Nine hundred and thirty-five libraries, with 33,660 volumes were — 


these libraries was 4 
to 291,198 men. 


The number of volumes in | 


j 
: 
‘ 


placed upon vessels in the United States Navy, and in Naval Hospitals, and were 
accessible to 107,195 men.—One hundred and six libraries were placed in one hun-— 


dred and six Stations of the United States Life Saving Service, containing 3,816 


; 


volumes, accessible to seven hundred and forty-two Keepers and surfmen. 


During September, 1882, fifty-eight loan libraries, twenty new and thirty-eight ; 


reshipped, were sent to sea from our Rooms at New York and Boston. 
7,599-7,610, inclusive, at New York;—and Nos. 


braries were Nos. 
elusive, and No, 7,800, at Boston. 


The new li- 
7,391-7,397, in-— 


The thirty-eight libraries reshipped were:— 


No. 3,644, No. 4,463, No. 5,407, No. 5,726, 
“ 30966 “ 4601, ‘ 5,427, ‘* 5,856, 
“4403, 4,739, ‘ 5,469, “ 5,971, 
< 4.077, 4,866, “ 5,472, .** 6,144, 
“<4 384. 4,885, ‘ 5,515, “* 6,156, 


A Tree and its Fruits. 

Every boy and every girl understands 
this. We never expect to find apples 
growing on hickory trees, or pears and 
peaches hanging from the boughs of the 
birch or maple trees. So it is with 
every fruit, every flower, and even every 
leaf. They are to be found on the trees, 
or the shrubs, or the bushes, or the vines 
to which they belong. Who ever saw a 
beautiful rose growing out of a field cab- 
bage, or a big pumpkin coming from a 
cherry tree blossom? 

All children, and grown people too, 
understand these things, and there is not 
much need of making any mistakes. 
Now, we wish that every boy and every 
girl would understand that he or she is 
just like these trees, or shrubs or plants, 
or bushes, or vines. No boy or girl can 
be all of these, but each can be and is some 
one of them. What! exclaims one boy, 
am I a gnarly sour apple tree? Yes, you 
are, if you bring forth gnarly sour apples. 
And that other boy over there is a miser- 
able persimmon tree just so long as he 
brings forth nothing but wretched, puck- 


No. 6,176, No. 6,558, No. 6,934, No. 7,172, 


* 6,242; “** 6,632, ‘ 6,968, ‘“* 7,248) 

6" 6,849," °° 6,729," 6976) = sir'4405 

S256 4600s “oO .Siemmnccrey Oty 

“<) GrS06hem “76/919 uur os ie 

ery persimmons. And that girl over 


yonder is a regular thorn-bush, pretty 
enough to look at from a distance, but 
full of thorns and prickers when you 
come too near. 

But, fortunately, there are a great 
many boys and girls who bring forth de-. 
licious fruit, as well as beautiful flowers. 
We love to: look at them, and we love to 
have them about. They make every 
home and every place charming. Only 
don’t let any boy or girl think it is enough 
just to bring forth leaves. Think of the 
fig tree that had nothing but leaves on it. 
We would almost rather have you bring 
for th pig-nuts or crab apples, than no} 
fruit at all) But remember you will a 
be known by the fruit you bear. 
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Form of a Bequest. 


Pee give and bequeath ‘to THe Awerican SEAMEN’s FRIEND Socrery. incorporated by the 
x ‘Legislature of New York, in the year 1333, the sum of $—-, tobe applied ‘to ‘the charitable 
uses and purposes of the ‘said Society.” 
+ Three witnesses should certify at the end of the will, over their signatur es, to the follow- 
ing formalities, which, in the execution of the will should be str ictly observed: 
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Loam Libraries For Stiips. 


Se, ipiades for ships are furnished at the offic asi 80 Wall Street, New York, and atthe 
j eapslantebee ae House. Boston, Mass.. at the shortest notice.—Bibles. and. Testaments in 
“Yarious languages may behad either at the ofice, or at, the Depository of the New York 
Bible-Society, 150 Nassau Street. 


T tenty dollars Nei ibuted by any individual or Sabbath-school, will send a Library to, 
Soe tn the wane of the dimor. 


Sailors’ Homes and Private Boarding Houses. 


ie Ra ore ion. Fir é Hstvblishad by Keepers. 
, New Yorn. 190 @aérry Street. ....2... Amer, Sea. Friend Society. Fre@’k Alexander. 
 Parapscpata: Pa. 42? South Front St. Peun, Ye 5 Reet Geo. Westerdyke. 
WibmMincton, No €:, Bont & Dock sts. Wilm. .-«** ie ‘o Capt..J. FE. Gilbert, 
 CHAREESTON, SO Charleston Port Society :. Capt. Peter Smith. 


 Mosiie.' Ala :.-. 
Say FRANCISCO. 
Hono, 8. d 


La: dies’ Sea. Fe pexer Society. Geo. Ernst Findeisen, 
David Swannack, 
) Honolulu SS gee - WH. Duascombe. 


New York, 338 Pearl Street... ....... Epis. Miss, Soe. we Seamen Edward Rode. 
ae te’ Liane. (Colored) Vive helorsnChOne iiiostaeite G. FE. Thompson; 


Rakion NOS mare, Mariners’ Hose » Boston seamen’ s Aid Soe* ¥ ~ 
- Porrsmoura, N. H., No. 8 State st... Seamen's Aid pari iee: a sie Mrs. Wingate and Son. 
- New Beprorn. 14 Bethel Court: ...... + Ladies’ Br. NB. Pos....,.) Mr. & Mrs, H.G.0; Nye. «. 
LETMORE, 23 Bouin Ani Streets. i eid aco f PS SNe herh lg Ledikes a) Miss Ellen Bebe n, ; 
/ Texas. cor. r Strand € 23 St. A Mra ihn erie iry are Zaide SF See 
SPORE Re veeuar seortland Séa, Fr’nd Soe’y. Te W ilkinson.. 
Mariners’: Churches, 
Sustained by g Ministers, 


Rev. ED. Murphy. ( 
Robert J. Walker. 

7 TA, Hy laa. 

‘Isaac Maguire. 


atharine, cor, Madison. . New York Port Society... 
of Pike Street, BR»: Penscop a Miss. Society. 


Open‘air Service, Coentiés Slip... is te ge 
Oliver, cor’ Henrv ‘Street... ... Baptistis...6) 22. J. 
Cor, Henty and Market streets... Sea & Land. Pr BN ° ‘* EE. Hopper, D D, 
; ‘BROOKLYN, Van Brant,n. President St. Am. “Sea. Friend Society. wes) By O. Bates, 
Ase Wievtidla's verse: 04 tn op’ Sythe “TD. Williams. SS ys 

‘Bostoy, North CUIAB st ictee we nea idea Basion Port Society .. Re veer “ Cyrus L. Socarie rsan 
ee: Cor. Hanover aad, Fleet Streets... Baptist Bethel Society. : Sook oe 

\ be UEC Uta. peti masa * HEU PISCOPAL ee suites va ecuss ‘« J.P, Pierce, ; : 
‘ort St, n. Custom H. Portland Sea, Fr’nd. Soc’ yo “FB. Southworth, 
ROVIDENCE, Ri; I., 52 Wickenden St... Prov. Sea. Friend Society... “ J. W,. Thomas. 
bw BEDFORD....... i++ss.e¢ New Bedford Port Society. © “J. A De Butler: 
AILADHUPHIA, C. ‘Front & Union Sts... Presbyterian 2. .ceceyate ec 


- Catharine Street........ ...2..... Episcopal.. ieee SCAN EB: Brben: \ 

- Front Street, above Navy Yard...) Baptist... ‘ alte 
he Port Missionary, 1420 Chestnut St. v5.00. 6. Nh a .N, Harris, ; 
Battimore, cor. Alice & Anna Sts..... Seamen’ $ Un. Bethel ‘Soc! y. , ‘Chas. McBifresh. 
Cor. Light: pas Lee Streets)........ Balbiniore S..B . “ R.R. Murphy. © 
: Capa American & Norfolk Sea. ‘ “ J. B. Merritt. 

ERR Bod 7 _ Friend Societies, © 
Witiweroy, NOC: ‘ste /seeeses. Wilmington Port Society... «James W. Craig. 
CHARLESTON, Chiureh ni. ‘Water Shvioi. Amer. Sea. Friend Soc’ Yer _ i Wm. B. Yates. 
SAVANNAH... pais % ig te Richard:Webb, 


8 eg ed 


Mostie, Church Strest near Water: 
BW ORLBANS 5544 Sweaters Hunt Ne pars 6 Amer. Sea. Friend Soo'y.: TH, Pease. 
Wy PRANCISCO; Cal, Feb We eerete weetee sei a ot) J. Rowell. 

Vewials Bunt iene ke nigie wie Chentate: Sailors’ Home...) . B.A, Ludwick, 
“Pown.axn, Oregon. vos eves das eeersee Aner. Sea, Friend’ Soc’y... R. ‘S.Stubbs. 
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OBJECTS AND METHODS OF THE SOCIETY. 


1.—To improve the condition of seamen in every possible respect, and to SAVE THEIR SO 
2,—To sanctify commerce, and make it Sveny where serve as the handmaid of Christian , 


1,—The preaching of the Gospel by missionaries and chaplains, and the maintenance ro) 
Bethel Churches in the principal ports of this and foreign countries. In addition to its ch 
lainciesin the United States, the Society has stations in Sram, JAPAN, the Hawatian Isnan 
Curt, §. A., the BurmupA ISLANDS, GERMANY, FRANCE, ITALY, BELGIUM, DENMARK, Norw. 
SWEDEN, and also upon the LaBprapor Coast, N. A. ;—and will establish others, as its fun 
shall allow. Besides preaching the Gospel to seamen. on ship-board and on shore, a 
- boatmen upon our inland waters, chaplains visit the sick and dying; an engedyol t 
ply the place of parents and friends. beat 
2.—The monthly publication of the-Sartors’ MaGazIne and SEAMEN’S Prue 
eollect and communicate information, and to enlist the sympathy and c eration | 
Christians of every name, in securing the objects of the Society. The last of these publi ; : 
tions is gratuitously furnished to chaplains and missionaries for distribution among 
men and others.—The Society also publishes the Lire Boar, for the use of Sabbath- schools, 
3.—The provision of Loan LIBRARIES, composed of carefully selected, instructive, 
entertaining books, put up in cases containing between thirty-five and forty volumes e: 
for the use of ships’ officers and crews. The donor of each library is’ informed’ 
where it goes, and to whom it is entrusted; and whatever of interestis heard fro: 
-municated, as far as possible. The whole number of new libraries sent out by th 
up to April ist, 1882, is 7,499. Calculating 7,717 reshipments, their 407,582 volume 
accessible to more than 291,198 men. Hiumareds of hopeful conversions | vat sea have 
reported as traceable to this instrumentality.. A large proportion of these libraries 
been provided by special contributions from Sunday-schools, and are frequently more 
as doing good service. Thousands of American vessels remain to be supplied. 
4,—The establishment of Sattors’ Homus, READING Rooms, SAvINGs’ Banks, ie istrik 
Hug of BIBLES, TRACTS, &e, The BR ORS Homes, 190 Chae Street, New York, is Be 51 
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